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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis$1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “* Dec01” on your 
label shows that itis paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 





Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to *t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 


’ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 

To prevent the adulteration of honey. 

To prosecute dishonest honey commission- 
men. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
EKNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASon, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 
EUGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 
MEMBERSHIP DveEs, $1.00 a year. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


Or, Manual of the Apiary. 
— 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thon- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
aud practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we proposeto GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW.SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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é 
; ARE DEMANDED NOW. 
me : 
é NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Premium 
. for sending us TWO new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal for one year (with $2); 


c#) 


or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending us FOUR 
new subscribers (with $4.00.) 


> We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
6) ¢ts (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
~ season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leathér-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
€)) They stored red clover honey last season. 

Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach’’ queens will be filled in rota- 
tion—‘‘ first come, first served’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, asa large number 
6) of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
: good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 

.3 CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
= $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
hy Ke SIE SIE G2 CHES 


26 cents Cash x 
: ek 
paid for Beeswax. % 22s "pom 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 


Ky 


Alfalfa or Basswoood Extracted Honey % 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY «xnenne 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 
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This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound— 





( ‘ere h) 


Best 
White 


ALFALFA 
HONEY «sannns 


This is the famous White 
~ Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 
of the Alfalfa extracted. 


~ 





A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents- 13) 
- to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9'2 
cents per pound; two cans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering }x 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 7% 
desire. The cans are boxt. NS, 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. ( 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 

enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 

> the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
ee) can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


\3 


\ 
ress, 4 


Add 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. ("9 
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The National Convention Report is 
omitted this week on account of more copy 
10t being received in time from the secretary. 
Ve regret this second break in the long 
‘‘eontinued story,’’ as we desire to complete 
it as soon as possible. 


ae ee 


Editor E. R. Root said 
at the Wisconsin convention that adding an 


A Glucose Test. 


equal amount of wood-aleohol to honey, stir- 
ring well, and then letting it stand say ten 
minutes, is a good test for glucose in honey. 
If adulterated the compound would show a 
milky appearance, and remain clear if pure. 
This is a simple test, but we presume the 
wood-alcohol must be absolutely pure itself to 
start with 
<i 5 
Bee-Keeping at the Pan-American. 
At the last Ontario County (N. Y.) Bee- 
Keepers’ convention, Mr. O. L. Hershiser, 
uperintendent of the apiarian exhibit at the 
‘an-American Exposition, said that it was 
wosed to have a Commodious building for 
the accommodation of bee-keepers; that bees 
alive were to be exhibited in regular yards as 
kept in different lands; and also that there 
shown articles from bakeries in 
which honey is used as an ingredient. The 
New York bee-keepers will be allowed to ex- 
hibit at least 5,000 pounds of honey, about 
equally divided between comb and oulmasied. 
lhe extracted is wanted in bulk, the State to 
furnish the packages in. which it is to be ex- 
hibited. The State will also furnish the cases 
the comb honey. 


would be 


All bee-keepers in New 
York, who have any honey suitable for exhi- 


on, should address Mr. Hershiser. He will 
uy the honey outright, which, however, he 
will not do until next season, when the new 
crop comes in. No exhibitor will have to pay 
iny freight charges. On request the honey 


be returned to the exhibitor, or such dis- 


tion made of it as he may desire. Mr. F. 
(sreiner furnishes this information for the 
American Bee-Keeper. 

- 
Big Yields of Honey.—The Twentieth 
tury Farmer has been telling a whopper 


the 19th century bee-keeping. Here is 


t it publisht recently : 
CYPRIANS HOLD WORLD'S RECORD. 


Che next breed of bees imported came from 
the island of Cyprus. They are called Cyp- 
mans, a name not always used for bees. The 
“yprians hold the world’s record for the 





amount of honey gathered by one colony in a 
single season. Mr. Doolittle, of New York 
State, a well known apiarist, took 1,000 pounds 
of extracted honey from one colony of Cyp- 
rian bees one year. They have one serious 
fault—they are very nervous, and will defend 
their stores of honey to the death. They can 
not be subdued by smoke. When aroused the 
only way to conquer them is with a mild dose 
of chloroform. On account of their disposi- 
tion they have not become popular. 


Upon receipt of the Farmer containing the 
above paragraph, we clipt it out and sent it 
to Mr. Doolittle, to show him what was being 
credited to him. And here is what Mr. D. 
says about it: 


The above reminds me of the ‘‘man who 
puked up three black crows,” of ancient time, 
while the truth was that ‘‘he threw up some- 
thing as black as a crow, and told his neigh- 
bor so.”* 

My greatest yield of extracted honey from a 
single colony of bees was in 1877, when one 
colony gave me the large yield of 566 pounds, 
besides producing enough to winter on—or 
about 35 pounds more. So that the total 
gathered by this colony was not far from 600 
pounds, all told; that is, above what they 
consumed while gathering, or during the 
summer months. But this was before any 
Cyprian bees were imported into this country, 
the bees doing the gathering of this 600 
pounds being those best of all bees, a/l things 
considered—the Italians. 

But this record of 566 pounds has been out- 
done several times. E. Gallup, while in Iowa, 
went considerably above 600, and P. 
Elwood, of this State, produced 640 pounds 
from one colony, if I am cerrect; while a 
Texas bee-keeper obtained 1,000 pounds, or a 
little over, from a single colony in the spring 
and itsincrease. This latter I have spoken of 
in print several times, always crediting the 
matter to the State of Texas. It would now 
appear that it has grown, like the crow story, 
till 7 myself produced the 1,000-pound yield, 
and did it with Cyprian bees. But the Cyp- 
rian part is wholly *‘ manufactured,” for, if I 
am right, this 1,000-pound yield was produced 
before any Cyprian bees ever came to this 
country. G. M. Doo.uirrLe. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 20. 

_- 

That *“ Utter’’-ly Glorious Victory 
won down in New York State -last December 
Editor 
has a para- 
editorial with this quoted heading, 
‘ But ’Twas a Glorious Victory.”’ 


grows more glorious all the time. 
Root, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
graphic 
Then right 
under it he gives the following from Josh 
Billings: 

‘*Sum people that go to law for dammiges 
sumtimes get more than tha want.”’ 

After that comes this paragraph referring 
to the final settlement of the Utter vs. Utter 
suit: 

Just as this form is going to press I have 
received information that the plaintiff, or, as 
he is called, Fruitman Utter, has decided not 
to carry his case to a higher court, and he has 
settled by paying all the costs, which can 
hardly be less than #500 or 8600. Thanks to 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, the 
defense was so strong that the other side 











knew there was absolutely no show for them. 
We met the enemy, and whipt him so hard 
that he knew there would be nothing left of 
him if he attempted to put up another fight. 
*Tis well. Hip, hip, hurrah for the Associa- 
tion! Such a victory ought to appeal to every 
one of our subscribers who is not a member. 
Send in a dollar to General Manager Secor, 
Forest City, lowa, and have a hand in this 
glorious work. There are more battles to 
fight, and we need your help, and—you may 
need ours. 

Yes, Manager Secor ought to be kept busy 
now taking in the membership dollars. Surely, 
every bee-keeper should desire to belong to 
an organization that does such effective work. 

If it is more convenient for the readers of 
the American Bee Journal to send their mem- 
bership dues to this office, we will be glad to 
receive them and forward to Mr. Secor. We 
would like to see every one of our subscribers 
National Bee-Keepers’ 
tion. You can't help in a better way for the 
uplifting and defense of bee-culture. 


get into the Associa- 


oe 

The Production of Comb Honey. 
Mr. F. Greiner reports in the American Bee- 
Keeper some notes from the Ontario County 
(N. Y.)Bee-Keepers’ convention held last Dec. 
13th and 14th. 
Z. Hutchinson, he gives the following impor- 
tant point: 


Referring to anaddress by W 


As soon as it is advisable to put on the 
honey-boxes or supers, give a super full of 
drawn comb. This will keep the honey out of 
the brood-chamber, and start the bees right. 
Empty sections, or such filled with founda- 
tion, do not fill the bill here. When the bees 
once get in the habit of storing their honey 
above, they are apt to continue thus thruout 
the season; when they form a habit of filling 
the brood-chamber with honey at the begin 
ning of the season, they then are slow to en- 
ter the sections any time after. Mr. Hutchin- 
son had observed that by giving supers full 
of drawn comb a case of honey was gained 
above what other equally as good colonies 
had made supplied with empty sections. 

The swarms are treated according to the 
Heddon plan. Mr. Hutchinson had done a 
good deal of experimenting with swarms, 
hiving them alternately on combs, foundation, 
and starters. The combs always gave tne 
poorest results with him, and the foundation, 
aside from insuring perfect combs, proved a 
total loss. No young swarm is allowed more 
than five Langstroth frames, or one section of 
the Heddon hive. Contraction is practiced 
only on the swarms. 

He has come to the conclusion that it is 
not always profitable to supply the bees with 
foundation. During a good flow he claims 
wax is produced anyhow, and if there is no 
opportunity to use it somewhere a large por 
tion of itis lost. And, after all, he exprest 
his opinion that good, straight worker-combs 
were not too dear at the expense of the foun- 
dation. 

> 

A Looking-Glass placed before the hive 
entrance is advised in the Leipziger Bienen- 
zeitung, to scare away robber-bees. Perhaps 
it is thought that if the robbers could “ see 
themselves as others see them,”* they'd ** quit 
their meanness.” 
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Contributed Articles. 
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A Successful Roof-Apiary in Chicago. 


BY G. EK. PURPLE. 


O relate ‘my experience in keeping bees in the city, and 
how the idea occurred to me to keep them on the roof, I 
will have to go back a few years. 

Like a great many others, my boyhood days were spent 
onafarm. Whena boy 16 years old my father took some 
bees to keep on shares. It was not long before an interest 
in the little creatures was aroused in me, and I became 
quite a student of their ways, studying them as best I 
could while using a box-hive. After keeping them about 
two years in box-hives, having the usual failures one has 
when he works with them blind (one may say), I secured a 
copy of the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture.”’ I began reading it 
and could not bear to drop it until I had read and reread it 
all thru, and from that day to the present time my enthusi- 
asm has not abated. Not being blest with an over-abun- 
dance of this world’s wealth, I made hives and frames, so 
by the next season I hadallthe bees in movable-frame hives. 
I had six or eight colonies at the time. 

Let me say here that before this we had returned to the 
original owner his share of the bees, so all we had then 
were our own. 

The next two seasons were very favorable ones, and by 
the end of the second we had 30 or more colonies 
and succeeded in getting over 2,000 pounds of honey from 
20 colonies, spring count—an unheard of amount in that 
country (northwestern Missouri). 

The next three or four years were either entire failures 
or only a very little surplus. Having a very good position 
offered me in Minneapolis, I concluded to accept it, and 
leave the farm and bees to father’s care. Father all this 
time had left the care of the bees entirely to me, and when 
the responsibility fell to him he was little prepared for it, 
and, as a consequence, the bees were more or less neglected, 
and gradually dwindled. 

During my stayin Minneapolis I made the acquaintance 
of persons who kept bees, and we spent many an hour talk- 
ing over our experiences, and enjoying ourselves as only 
enthusiasts can. 

Owing to the financial disturbances of 1893, I found it 
necessary to change my residence from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago, and have lived here since. While riding home from 
work one evening I saw aman sitting opposite mie in the 
car reading the ‘‘old reliable’’ American Bee Journal. Of 
course I knew he was a bee-keeper, and knowing all bee- 
keepers are jolly good fellows, I ventured to speak to him, 
and he proved to be our friend Mr. Mead. I afterwards 
called on him, and we together examined his bees. I 
learned they did not disturb his neighbors, and that there 
were many nectar-yielding plants inthe vicinity. That call 
revived in me the *‘ bee-fever’’ again, and I determined to 
get one or two colonies as soon asI could finda place to 
keep them. 

Soon afterthat I moved farther out, and while on the 
roof one dayI thought it a capital place to keep bees, and 
the next spring I sent down home for one colony, and tried 
it. The colony father sent was nota very good one, so I 
bought two frames of brood and a queen from Mr. Mead to 
build them up. They did far better thanI expected, pro- 
ducing over 150 pounds of extracted honey (borrowed the 
extractor) that season. The bees wintered well on the roof, 
packt in planer-shavings, and the next spring I sent for all 
there were left on the farm—only four, and one was dead 
when it reacht me (starved out). SolI started with four 
good, strong colonies. That summer they increast to 
seven, and I got an average of 150 pounds per colony. 

In the fall I moved to the present location, and the fol- 
lowing winter (1898-99) was very severe on the bees. The 
long-continued cold weather prevented their moving to their 


stores, and one colony died with plenty of honey in the 
hive. Only two came thru strong, and four were very 
light. We had a very early spring, and I never before saw 


bees build up so rapidly, so by the time the honey-flow came 
on, they were all good and strong. But it was the first sea- 
son I ever had reason to complain of my luck; I lost queen 
after queen, both old and young, and only increast to nine 
colonies, these producing over 900 pounds of honey. 





The next winter, not having them fixt properly, I lost 
two, and doubled others up. I started with five of my own, 
and bought 10 more, increast to 21, and produced nearly 
3200 pounds of extracted honey. The engraving shows 
the apiary one Saturday afternoon in August, when Editor 
York called with his photographer, and took our pictures af- 
ter we had (as an old friend says) ‘‘ climbed Jacob’s ladder 
to the bee-heaven.”’ (See first page). 

When one keeps only a few bees, more for the pleasure 
than the profit, and does the work connected with them at 
odd times, he can keep close watch of each individual col- 
ony, and get better results in proportion to the numbers 
than with a largeapiary, and they willamply repay him for 
the small outlay at the start, and for the time spent in tak- 
ing care of them. 

The roof asa place to keep bees has its advantages as 
well as disadvantages. Things inits favor are that the 
bees are up out of the way,and there is no fear of 
their disturbing any one. (I have never heard any com- 
plaints against mine). The roof being nearly level, and 
covered with clean gravel, there is nothing to hinder the 
bees, and when they swarm it is easy to find the queen. (I 
clip all my queens.) While the drawbacks are, getting ey- 
erything up there, as well as getting the honey down to ex- 
tract and handle, and some days the wind blows so hard 
that the bees can scarcely get tothe hives at all. Many 
think it quite a novelty, but the novelty has worn off wit 
me, and I derive a great deal of pleasure as well as profit 
from my bees, tho kept on the roof of a modern flat-build- 
ing in a big city. Feb. 1, 1901. 


| We might add to the foregoing that Mr. Purple’s honey 
source is principally sweet clover. His apiary is located 
about five miles west of the Lake, and isa very neat one. 
He reaches the roof thru an opening directly above one 
end of the porch at the rear of the third flat in which he 
lives. 

Mr. Purple is a very pleasant gentleman to meet, and 
thoroly understands bee-keeping. He would be successful 
almost anywhere with bees, provided there was plenty of 
nectar for them to gather. 


We spent a delightful hour at his roof-apiary, and were 
surprised to see how abundantly the bees had rewarded his 
efforts during the summer.—EDIrTor]. 


rd 
A Review of “ A B C of Bee-Culture.” 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 

T has been a pleasure to review ‘‘ Dadant’s Langstroth”’ 
and ‘‘ Cowan’s Honey-Bee,’’ as there is so much to com- 
mend and so little to criticize in these volumes, each of 

which isa credit to our nineteenth century bee-culture. 
They are books which deserve to live and which will live. 
Icome tothe pleasant duty of reviewing ‘‘ A BC of Bee- 
Culture’’ with no less of gratification. Without doubt this 
book has exerted a wider influence upon the bee-keeping 
world than any others ever written. Even its rivals can 
only be joyous in its extensive sale, as they know that 
wherever it goesit goes to help andto bless. I am the 
more pleased todo this asI have received several letters 
thanking me for the reviews of the other books. These re- 
views certainly call attention to mooted questions and will 
be almost certain to incite criticisms. I shall criticize no 
point except in such cases as I have good reason to believe 
that there is an error, but it is quite possible that in some 
cases I may be in the wrong. 

Page 2—Mr. Root says, ‘‘Candidly, I don’t know any 
better way to prevent second swarms than to watch care- 
fully when they are to be expected and then chase after 
them, climb tree, etc., until they are gotten safely into the 
hive.’’ I believe that the experienced bee-keeper will rare!) 
be troubled with second swarms. One is enough for the 
best results, and some of the many ways will, and should, 
be used to prevent the secondswarms. I think the way first 
suggested by Mr. Heddon is certainly the best. The prin- 
ciple of this isin placing the new swarm close beside the 
parent colony, and the day before the second swarm would 
be expected remove the old hive to another part of thie apr 
ary. Of course, the older bees will go back to the old loca- 
tion, to join and strengthen the swarm, while the old colony 
will be so thinned ont that very rarely a second swarm will 
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issue. I used this method for years and with no failure, so 
far as I know. 

Page 6—Is not Mr. Root a little too enthusiastic re- 
earding alfalfa honey, when he says ‘the quality of al- 
falfa honey is probably superior to anything that the world 
has ever produced from any other source’’? I claim to be 
something of a judge of honey, and I think alfalfa is no 
better than clover, linden, sage, andI think I might find 
even others quite equal to it. 


Page 7—In California it does not take three years to 
vet the best yield from alfalfa. In fact, we often get a 
maximum yield the very first year in the later cuttings. 
Alfalfa is a wonderful crop. I often say thatI think I 
would rather have a good alfalfa field than an orange-or- 
chard. I have known several cases where seven cuttings 
have been made ina year, andit is not uncommon to se- 
cure two tons peracre fromacutting. In this same con- 
nection, Mr. Root hints that there is so much sweet in al- 
falfa that the bees even gather (sic) from the dry hay. 
This is putting it altogether toostrong. Still Ido not think 
that too muchcan be said in favor of alf&lfa for itisa 
marvelous crop. 

Page 10—Mr. Root says that digestion is the separation 
of the nutrient part of the food from the non-nutrient, and 
the conversion of the nutrient into a liquid fit to mingle 
with the blood and thus nourish the body of the insect. 
This is given as a question but he was not happy in his se- 
lection of authority. Digestion is simply the fitting of the 
food to be absorbed. I tell my class that ‘‘ digestion is ren- 
dering the food osmotic.’’ Many authors say that diges- 
tion is merely to dissolve the food. This is not a good defi- 
nition. Some of the food that is already dissolved, like 
blood albumen and cane-sugar, must be digested before it 
can be absorbed from the stomach into the blood. That is 
before it is osmotic. Absorption, not digestion, does the 
work of separation. One other of our bee-books makes 
this same mistake. 

Page 10—In speaking of the urinary tubes appended 
to the stomach, Mr. Root calls them the ‘‘malphygian 
tubes.”’ It should be ‘‘malpighian,’’ as they were named from 
their discoverer, Malpighi, a distinguisht Italian physiolo- 
gist and microscopist. Mr. Root says further of these 
tubes, *‘ It isnot certain what their office is, but it is thought 
that they are the urinary organs.’’ Thisis no longer true 
as urea, etc., have been found in these vessels, so we now 
know that they function as kidneys. 


Page 44—In speaking of the advantage of black bees, 
from the fact that they can be shaken off the comb so eas- 
ily, Mr. Root says, ‘For that reason alone some prefer 
them, or hybrids, to pure Italians, which can hardly be 
shaken off.” I have very little trouble to fell at one 
shake every Italian bee from the comb if the latter fully 
fills the frame. This requires a peculiarly sharp jerk which 
every apiarist should learn to give. He should also learn 
to keep the frame perfectly vertical else the comb may fol- 
low after the bees, which is about as annoying a thing as 
can happenin the apiary. I should make thischaracteristic 
acount against the black bee and in favor of the Italian. 
As our best men love their homes so well that they always 
stick to them if possible, so I prefer the bees that endeavor 
to stick by their comb. 


_ Page 45—Mr. Benton did not spend the best years of 
his life in the jungles of India, in search of new bees. Mr. 
Denton was in India only a few days. I think he was only 
a Tew days in Ceylon, where he secured Apis dorsata. 


Page 47—-It is unfortunate that our authors use the 
term worm and grub as synonymous with larva. I know 
this is commonly done but it is wrong, and how shall we 
correct errors unless our authors avoid them? Entomolo- 
gists confine the term grub tothe larva of beetles, while 
worms are not insects at all. Worms, as instanced in the 
angleworm, never have any legs at all, and look essentially 
the same from first to last except for size. All mature in- 
sects have legs and are very different from the larva, or in- 
sect, just after hatching. Why not always speak of the im- 
mature bees as larvz and be correct ? 


_ Page 49—It is here stated that it is supposed that this 
‘arval food is pollen and honey, partially digested by the 
young or nursing bee. I with others have positively proved 
‘nat this larval food is perfectly digested pollen, with or 
vithout the addition of honey. Planta has shown that the 
Crone-larve have mixt with this food toward the last a little 
indigested pollen. 

Page 50—In speaking of viper’s-bugloss (Echium vul- 
fare), Mr. Root calls it blue thistle, and speaks of the dan- 
‘er Of introducing the seed. This belongs tothe borage 





family and is no thistle at all. This name should never be 
used. It is like borage in being no serious pest. 

Page 98—Are the drones from the laying worker eggs 
smaller than those from the queen’s eggs? Iam sure this 
is not always true. I think Mr. Root rightin questioning 
the fertility of such drones, tho Iam of the opinion that 
they are functionally perfect. I arrive, of course, at this 
judgment from a study of their anatomy. 

Page 101. It is very doubtful, indeed, that unimpreg- 
nated eggs willever produce workers. That queens with 
imperfect wings sometimes lay eggs that produce worker- 
bees would seem to prove that occasionally a queen may 
mate in the hive. I feel quite positive that I once hada 
queen that was so mated. I can explain the casein no 
other way. Yet it is so exceptional that I still feel a doubt 
inthe matter. I think in writing we should use the word 
fecundate or impregnate rather than fertilize, as we also 
better use the word pollinate instead of fertilize. Let us re- 
serve the word fertile to indicate that the male or female is 
functionally perfect or sexually perfect. 

Page 126—A case is given where night work with bees 
was carried on successfully. I occasionally practiced night 
working with bees where it was imperative, but I did not 
like it and would not recommend it except in extreme cases. 
The bees have such a way of crawling around and are not 
discriminating. Were Ito work at nightI should wanta 
string around my “ pantlegs,’’ as also my wrists, and should 
desire my bee veil tuckt wellin atthe neck. Our author 
recommends this night work to prevent robbing. The bee- 
tent and other suggestions given in all our best bee-books 
are, I think, greatly to be preferred. 

Page 126—‘‘You could feed white sugar so as to produce 
very nice looking honey, but it would be sugar syrup in 
honeycomb after all, as you would find to your sorrow if 
you should attempt to sell it as honey.’’ This is simply not 
true, as one experiment will satisfy anyone if he will but 
tryit. I believe in telling the truth even if it confronts the 
prejudices of the whole bee-fraternity. Mr. Abbott at the 
last National convention stated and reiterated this untruth. 
If Mr. Abbott will feed his bees pure granulated sugar 
syrup and then taste of the product, he will find that it is 
certainly honey and not sugarsyrup. It surely will lack 
any aroma which might be secured in the nectar of flowers, 
but it will have decidedly the taste of honey, and will be 
preferred by many toany other kind of honey, asi have 
proved more than once. Yet it will rarely if ever pay to do 
this even if there were no prejudice against it, and in view 
of the prejudice it would certainly be unwise. Let us talk, 
however, of its nonprofitableness, and of its unwisdom, 
and not state what we can allso easily prove is not the 
truth. Iwas brought up to believe that untruths never 
pay, and I have never yet seen reason to believe otherwise. 

Page 129—I have always wondered at the statements 
we so frequently see of bees expelling water from the honey 
while on the wing. I never saw it and don’t believe they 
ever doit. We have so many reports that there certainly 
must be some ground for the opinion. If a fine mist does 
escape from the bee, it is surely one of two things—either 
excreta from the intestines, or perspiration from the bee. 
The bees excercise very severely and must of necessity cool 
off. This must be done thru perspiration. This perspi- 
ration must occur in the breathing tubes as the thick chiti- 
nous crust of the bee’s body would preclude much if any 
sweating from the exterior surface. I have no doubt that 
much evaporation of moisture escapes from the trachea of 
the bees when the latter are hard at workin very hot 
weather. That this might descend in a mist is possible. I 
should like, however, to see it. 

Page 142—Our author speaks of honey from the nectar 
of fruit-blossoms as of poor quality. I would like to hear 
from others on this subject. I was once so happy as to get 
some unmixt apple-blossom honey. I thought I had never 
tasted any so excellent. Others to whom I gave this were 
equally enthusiastic. 

Page 144—I have often been puzzled, as has Mr, Root, 
in the varying opinion among fruit-growers as to the value 
of bees in the work of pollination of fruit-blossoms. I 
know positively that some varieties of fruit are at times en- 
tirely fertile to their own pollen, and again utterly sterile 
tothe same. The vigor of the tree must play no small part 
in this matter. Yet no fact in pomology is better attested 
than is the necessity of beesin or near the orchard if we 
are to secure the maximum fruitage. 

To be continued. 
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The Premiums offered this week are well worth work 
ing for. 


Look at them. 
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Management for Producing Extracted Honey. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 

OR the last seven or eight years I have run from 30 to 

40 colonies for extracted honey, and intend this season 

to increase the number to over 100, and I will describe 

the plan or method on which they will be run, and tho this 

method might not answer for some localities, it is the one 

that will work here, I believe, and secure the most surplus 
with the least work. 


While it is generally claimed and conceded that it re- 
quires less work and skill to produce extracted than comb 
honey, I have not found this to be altogether so. If I had 
for the last few yearsI should have been producing ex- 
tracted ina much larger way, and would do sonow. The 
first season Irana number of colonies for our product in 
the liquid form, it seemed to me that it required fully as 
much, if not more, work as well as skill to produce a first- 
class article of extracted honey, as it did fancy comb honey. 
But I have learned enough about this branch of our pursuit 
since, so that Ican now produce extracted with consider- 
able less work than comb. 

Now the question may occur to some, why I started and 
kept on producing extracted honey, if, with me, it required 
as much work and skillas it did to produce comb honey. 
There were a number of reasons for this, and two of the 
principal ones I will explain. One was that there was a lo- 
cal demand for extracted honey, ata better price accord- 
ingly than there was for comb honey. I had, and have at 
present, a still larger number of customers who prefer 
honey in the extracted form, many of them preferring it 
because it is cheaper—in fact, I have a good many custom- 
ers who use a large amount of extracted honey every 
year, and pay a good price for it, compared with the price 
of comb honey, who would buy but very little if any comb 
honey, because they could not—or at least believe they 
could not—afford to. Others actually like it better in the 
extracted form, and again some who are very fond of can- 
died extracted honey care very little about comb honey. 
Personally, I much prefer it in this form to comb honey. 


I used to extract a large amount of honey from the 
brood-chambers late in the fall, then feed sugar syrup for 
winter stores. At that time there was a good profit in do- 
ing this, and the bees seemed to winter fully as well on 
granulated sugar, as it was then made, as on natural stores, 
and the honey thus obtained, tho it might be somewhat 
mixt, was always thick and rich. But the price of our 
product dropt so low that there was no longer profit in pro- 
ducing extracted honey in this manner, tho I had a trade 
for it already workt up—a trade that, asI have explained, 
would not take comb honey in place of extracted. 


Another, and more important reason, was that about 
that time (and I have seen no reason since tochange my 
opinion) I became convinced that more money could be 
made from a large yard by running part of the colonies for 
extracted honey, for here a range may be overstockt during 
the forepart and latter part of the season, and still not have 
enough bees to gatherwhat nectar there is during clover 
and basswood bloom. This is not the case every season, 
but on an average it will hold true two seasons out of three, 
and a colony that is being run for extracted honey can 
gather considerably more nectar than one being run for 
comb honey, for these reasons: A larger number of colo- 
nies can be profitably kept in one yard if part of them are 
run for extracted, than could be doneif they were all run 
for either comb or extracted honey. After carefully re- 
peated experiments, some of which I have described in 
these columns, I know, if I know anything about bees at 
all, that more extracted honey can be secured here if the 
queen is confined by zinc tothe lower story of a hive not 
larger than the 10-frame. The reason for this is, that with 
a larger brood-nest an immense force of bees are reared out 
of season, to be producers, but are, instead, consumers. I 
know that this matter of rearing bees out of season has 
been ridiculed by some, but here it is a more important 
matter—one that to ignore may mean the loss of a number 
of thousand pounds of surplus honey witha large yard, 
each season. Iam aware that this isa strong assertion to 
make, and that it is likely to be disputed by many able ones 
in our ranks, but it should be borne in mind that I make 
this claim only for my own locality, and for others where 
the flows are similar to what we have here, relatively to the 
season, . 

It may be of interest to the newer readers of this 
journal, for me very briefly to go over the experiments I 
made to find out whether it was more profitable to allow 








more than one story fora brood-nest. These experiments 
extended over a number of seasons, with slightly varying 
results, owing to the varying conditions of the seasons, as 
well as that of the bees. But without any exception they 
all showed that a brood-nest here could be so large that it 
would reduce the amount of surplus extracted honey that 
could be obtained; besides, these large brood-nests, espe- 
cially the unlimited ones, entailed much more work to get 
what surplus there was, and to reduce or get the bees into 
one story again for winter. 

My method was, each spring, to select 30 or 40 colonies 
as nearly equal in strength as possible, and divide them into 
lots of 10 each. The queen in one lot would be confined by 
zine to one story ; those in the second lot would be allowed 
two stories for a brood-nest; while the queens in the third 
lot were allowed their will in 3 or 4 stories. Some lots 
were in 10-frame hives and some in 8-frame, and, so far as 
surplus honey was concerned, these two sizes of frame 
made but little difference either way. But with the plan I 
now practice, there is considerably more swarming where 
the queens are allowed 10 frames than there is when they 
have only 8 fora brood-nest. When the queens are al- 
lowed two brood-chambers there will be here, in a good sea- 
son, about half of them that will swarm, and some seasons 
as large a percent of swarming will take place when the 
queens are confined to 10 frames; but with only 8 frames 
for a brood-nest the swarming will not be over 10 percent— 
it has been less with me the past two seasons. It is true 
that both seasons were poor ones, still there was enough 
honey gathered so that nearly 30 percent of the colonies 
that had 10 and 16 frames for a brood-nest swarmed, or tried 
to do so. Southern Minnesota. 

To be continued.) 


ag 
Longer Tonsues and Larser Bees, Etc. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


EES with longer tongues is the topic of the day. Meas- 
B ure the length of the tongues of the different colonies 

of bees and select for breeding those with the longest- 
tongued bees, if I can use that expression. 

Well, to begin with, I doubt about the exactness of the 
measurements given by Mr. Ernest Root anda few other 
experimenters. It seems to me that the difference between 
the tongues measured is too great. There is hardly any 
difference in the size of the bees and in the different organs 
and parts of them ; and I don’t see how the tongues could 
make such striking exceptions, the measurements varying 
between 13-100 and 23-100 of an inch. The tongue ofa 
bee is very near as elasticasa man’stongue. How could 
you measure exactly the length of a man’s tongue which 
can change its length, width and shape in all sorts of dif- 
ferent ways? And it is nearly so with bee-tongues. 


The method employed to measure them, is to chloroform 
the ‘‘ subjects,’’ which makes them extend their tongues, 
and measure them with calipers. But what proof have we 
that they all extend their tongues to the same extent? 
None at all. 

Again, there is a considerable difference between the 
length of tongues of the different bees of a colony (when 
measured by the above-described process), and even admit- 
ting that the measurements are correct we can measure 
only a few bees—say 20 oreven 50 out of at least four or 
five thousand bees of a colony. We may have measured 
some of the shortest in one colony and some of the longest 
in another, and failed to reach the proper average length, 
or rather maximum length, for this would be the important 
item to obtain. 

Ido not say that this method of measurement should 
be discarded, but I think necessary to have some indirect 
way to check it, and ascertain to what depth the bees of 
each colony can reach for the honey in the flowers. For 
this I think an instrument as here represented would be the 
best. It is simply a trough 4 or 5 inches long and not more 
than %4-inch wide inside. The topis made of wire-cloth 
thru which the bees can suck the syrup. The depth is from 
4 of an inchat one end to nothing at the other, forming a” 
incline. A scaleis markt on the bottom dividing it by 
transverse marks in 25 parts graduated from 0 to 25, com- 
mencing atthe end where the depthis nothing. To use 
the instrument, fill it with syrup or thin honey thru the 
wire-cloth. Place itin an empty super on the top of the 
brood-nest or the super that may be already there, being 
sure that it is level. This can be easily done by placing 
it so that the syrup comes even with the wire-cloth over the 
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whole surface. When the bees have taken all that they 
ean, notice (without disturbing the instrument) to which 
division the syrup reaches. If it reaches, for instance, to 
the 17th mark, it shows that the length of tongue of the 
bees, or rather the distance from the wire-cloth to the level 
of the syrup, is 17-100 of an inch, and since the 25th di- 
vision corresponds to a depth of 4 of an inch that is 
25-100. 

This instrument will give a depth or length of tongue 
rather too long, asa portion of the bee’s head above the 
tongue may go thru the wire-cloth. From a practical 
standpoint, itis immaterial whether we get the exact length 
or not-—what we need to know is the comparative length, or 
in other words, which bees can reach the deepest. If sev- 
eral instruments are used, and the results to be compared, 
it will be necessary to use the same kind of wire-cloth on 
all. for the reason thata greater part of the bees’ heads 
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could go thru a larger wire mesh and enable them to reach 
deeper. The instrument should be constructed accurately, 
waxt or paraffined so as to prevent swelling of the wood 
and possible distortion. Care should be taken that the 
wire-cloth should lie evenly all over, and for that reason the 
instrument should not be wider than ¥%4 of an inch, other- 
wise it would be difficult to prevent the cloth from bulging 
in places. When it comes to measure to a precision of 
1-100 of an inch, the instruments used must be accurately 
and carefully made. 


LARGER BEES FOR LONGER TONGUES. 


All other things being equal the largest bees should 
have the longest tongues. And to have the longest tongues 
possible, it will be necessary to have the largest bees pos- 
sible. In fact, the main argument presented in favor of a 
larger race of bees is their presumed ability, thrua longer 
tongue, to reach the nectar of flowers too deep for our pres- 
ent race of bees, especially the red clover. 

There would be another advantage in having larger 
ees. That is, less time lost in going to and coming from 
the fields. Suppose you had a pile of materials to remove— 
say 2,000 pounds—and want it carried toa distance of 500 
yards. If youemploy a man able to carry only 50 pounds 
at a time he willhave to make 40 trips—that is, walk a total 
distance of 20,000 yards. If you take a man able to carry 
100 pounds at atime, he will have to make only 20 trips, 
therefore to walk only 10,000 yards. It may take him as 
much time to load and unload his 20 loads as it takes the 
smaller man to load and unload his 40 loads, and he may not 
walk any faster, but even then, he would be ahead of the 
time necessary to walk thru 10,000 yards. So it would be 
with larger bees—they certainly would lose less time in go- 
ing and coming. 
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EFFECT OF COMB FOUNDATION. 

_ A few years ago the question was askt, ‘‘ Has the size 
of the foundation cells any influence on the size of the bees 
reared in them ?’’ To my surprise nearly all the ‘‘ wise 
men" answered, ‘‘No, none at all.’’ And yet it is self-evi- 
cent that no bee can be larger than the cell in which she 
has been reared, for the simple reason that all her growth 
is done when she emerges, and her skeleton already formed 
and too hard to expand any. The abdomen and other soft 
paris can and do expand some after the emergence. 

All the above-mentioned ‘‘ wise men’ knew good and 
well, that the drones reared in worker-cells are much smaller 
than those reared in larger cells. 

Before foundation was used there was quite a difference 
‘tween the different races of bees in regard to size. 
“ere was a race of black or brown bees in Holland much 
smaller than the common German bees. The Carni- 
vans were distinguisht by their large size. Among other 
rl i have some of Cheshire giving the weight of 20 
we yw €eS at 28 grams and of 20 Carniolans at 40 grams. 
we aon t hearany more abouta difference of size, now. 

‘Hy so’ Just because foundation of a universal size is 
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universally used—5 cells to the inch—and with a uniform 
size of cells has come a universal size of bees. 


The first step will be to use a larger size of cells. But 
that is not sufficient. The size of bees will not increase at 
once, simply by giving larger cells. It will be necessary to 
select the queens giving the largest bees, and keep on breed- 
ing for the largest all the time. One drawback will be that 
with a larger size of cells there may bean over-production 
of drones. The only way to prevent it would be to increase 
the size of cells, at first of only a small fraction, and later, 
when the new race is establisht, make another increase. 

Several years ago, a distinguisht French apiarist, Mr. 
Drory, gave a number of queens only drone foundation. A 
number of them reared worker-bees in those sheets, but 
some others only drones. I have not the details of the ex- 
periment. Judging by what has been done with horses, 
dogs, fowls, etc., we might think it possible (and perhaps it 
is) to create a race of bees even larger than the Apis Dor- 
sata. We shall name it (if it comes) ‘‘ Apis americana.’’ 

Knox Co., Tenn. 





Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Epr1ror.| 








Plan for Comb Honey and Increase. 

1. What do you think of the following proposed plan 
for comb honey and increase ? 

The staple honey-plants for this locality are the wild 
red-raspberry, and buckwheat. Build colonies up as strong 
as possible even tothe point of swarming, for the rasp- 
berry bloom, then divide by taking the queen, and say three 
frames of sealed brood, from the parent hive, place them in 
the new hive witha couple of frames of foundation, and 
place the new hive on the stand of the old one, removing it 
to a new stand andin the course of 24 hours introduce a 
Carniolan queen. We have here forage for bees at all sea- 
sons; basswood is not sure for surplus. The present bees 
are Italians, which we mean to keep up, the only object in 
putting in the Carniolan being the repu/ed prolificness. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.— Your plan and your surroundings are so much 
out of the line of my experience thatI do not feel very 
competent to answer. However,I am not very much afraid 
of doing harm, for sharp eyes are ever on the watch to cor- 
rect what may be wrong. For those sharp eyes lam thank- 
ful, for I well know that eyes may be very sharp and at the 
same time very kindly. 

Your plan is evidently intented to obviate swarming, 
and yet lama little afraid it might not be successful in 
general. A more severe depletion might be needed, and I 
should advise trying at least some colonies by leaving with 
the queen on the old stand not more than one frame of 
brood, filling up with frames of foundation, and brushing 
the bees off about half the frames removed. Then two or 
three days later take away their remaining old frame of 
brood. 

If you have never tried Carniolans, it might be well for 
you to try giving them to only part, so as to compare their 
work with that of your other bees. 


—~— 


A Beginner’s Questions. 

1. Where can I find the queen-cells? Also tell me other 
things which I, as a beginner, do not know. 

2. Is buckwheat a good honey-plant ? 

3. Ihope soon to be able to purchase ‘“* A BC of Bee- 
Culture,’’ or ‘‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.’’ Which is 
the better for me ? MIssouRI. 


ANSWERS.—1. From the way in which you ask the ques- 
tion, it is possible that you think there is a cellin the hive 
that the queen keeps for her own, perhaps retiring to that 
cell every night to gotosleep. So far from this being the 
case, it is true that after the young queen emerges from her 
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cell she never enters it again, and it is not a great while af- 
ter she leaves it until the workers tear it down all but the 
base or enough to make a concave hemisphere. If you 
look into a hive at this time of the year, it is not likely that 
you will find a queen-cell in it, but you will be likely to find 
quite a number of cell-cups, some of them the remains of 
queen-cells from which queens have issued, and some of 
them cups that the workers have started and never finisht, 
and most of them they never will finish. If you look into 
a hive atthe timea first swarm issues you will find 5, 10, 
20, or perhaps more queen-cells with young queens in them, 
and they may bein ary part of the hive. Generally they 
will be found near an edge of a comb, possibly right among 
the worker-brood near the center of acomb where there 
happens to be a hole oran irregularity. Sometimes you 
may find a queen-cell not on the comb at all, but built di- 
rectly on the wood of the end-bar, but this is very rare. 


You must excuse me from attempting to tell you all the 
other things that you asa _ beginner do not know, that is, if 
the list of unknown things is as long as my list was when I 
was a beginner. It would take many pages of this journal 
to contain the answers to all the questions I had, but most 


of the desired information can be obtained from the excel- 
lent text-books we now have. 
2. Buckwheat is one of the best honey-plants. It does 


not yield the best honey, forthe honey is very dark, and 
most persons do not like itso well as honey of milder flavor, 
and yet some prefer buckwheat honey to any other. It is, 
however, a somewhat fickle yielder, one year yielding an 
abundant harvest and the next yielding nothing. 

3. If you get either you will have a treasure, and will 
find in it so many good things that you will wish you had 
the other also, with Prof. Cook’s excellent work added. 


a a 


Introducing a Gueen to a Colony that Has Just 
Swarmed. 
I would like to know, just after a swarm issues, how to 
give the old or mother colony a laying queen. 
WISCONSIN. 
ANSWER.—Give the queen in an introducing-cage, and 
there may be no trouble without any further attention. It 
will be safer, however, to destroy all queen-cells in the hive. 


—_ <-> 


Putting Bees Out of the Cellar at Night. 


Is there any objection to putting bees out of the cellar 
at night ? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWER.-—There is probably no difference between put- 
ting bees out at night and putting them out the following 
day. That is, if you are sure you will put them out to-mor- 
row morning, you may as well put them out to-night. But 
you can not always be entirely sure at night that you will 
want to put them out in the morning. For the weather is 
sometimes so changeable that between night and morning 
the temperature may sink so many degrees that it will not 
be safe to have the bees out. When bees have been in the 
cellar all winter and are put out-doors, they are not as prudent 
as they might be, and will fly out in weather when large 
numbers of them will be chilled and be lost. If you could 
be sure of good weather the next day, it would be all right 
to take out bees at night, but on the whole it is more pru- 
dent to take them out when you knowthey can fly with 
safety within ten minutes of being taken out. z 
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Uniting Colonies and Introducing Queens. 
1. Ihave some colonies which I wish to unite. When 
do you consider the best time in the spring for doing it ? 
2. Which plan is the best ? 
3. Would it be advisable to introduce anew queen at 
the same time ? BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. If you intend to unite colonies in the 
spring, it may be safely concluded that it is because the 
colonies are not strong enough single. If you have two 
colonies, each having bees enough to cover two frames of 
brood, they ought when united to be able to cover at least a 
little more than four frames of brood. At all events, when 
the two are united you will have six frames of brood sooner 
than you would have doneif you had kept the two separate. 
So you can easily see that you will gain nothing by wait- 





ing, and the sooner the uniting is done the better. Unite 
before the bees begin to fly, and there will be less danger 
of the bees of the removed colony going back to the old 
place. 

2. There is little danger of fighting if you alternate 
the frames with their adhering bees, first a frame from one 
hive then a frame from the other, and so on. If you unite 
before the spring flight, there is little danger of trouble if 
you simply put one set of combs in the hive beside the 
other. In any case, if you see any bees doubled up in the 
death struggle on the bottom-board after having been stung, 
orany other sign of fighting, give them smoke till they 
promise to be good,as Mr. Root says. If they get bad 
again, smoke them again. 

3. Yes, you can introduce a queen at the time of unit- 
ing if you kill the other queens, altho on account of the 
greater difficulty of getting queens in spring, and the 
greater cost, very few queens are introduced in early 
spring. 

-- Fo 


Excellent Alfalfa Honey. 


I have mailed you a sample of honey that I think to be 
first quality, and would like to have your opinion. 
‘ UTAH. 
ANSWER.—I have no quarrel with you for calling it 
first-class. It is very white indeed, and altho very mild in. 
flavor, like all alfalfa honey, what flavor there isis excel- 
lent. 
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Report of the South Dakota Convention. 


BY E. F. ATWATER. 
The annual convention of the South Dakota State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at Yankton, Jan, 25, 1901. More 


than half the members were present, and all were very enthu- 
siastic, considering the past poor honey season. 

Many interesting points were brought out in the discus- 
a short talk by Daniel Danielson, was especially inter- 
esting, his subject being ‘* Migratory Bee-Keeping.” Som 
years there was a good profit in moving bees from one locality 
to another; in other years it would be a loss, as the honey- 
crop can not be foretold. In moving bees they should have an 
abundance of ventilation, and the hauling should be done at 
night, when possible. Cold water soust down thru the hives 
helps to bring the bees thru in perfect condition, without loss 
of energy or numbers. 

President Thos. Chantry called attention to the real neces- 
sity of maintaining our organization. Our association pro- 
tects its members, as we have joined the National Bee-hKeep- 
ers’ Association in a body. If all the State bee-keepers’ soci- 
eties would join the National in a body it would be a great 
help to the Nationalin its great work of fighting adulteration, 
and protecting the bee-keepers of this country. All the bee- 
keepers of the State should get in touch with the State assocl- 
ation, as by so doing they get full protection from the Na- 
tional also. Many of our members have saved several times 
their membership fee, in buying their supplies thru the asso 
ation. 

A paper on foul brood—that most destructive of | 
was read by E. F. Atwater. By special 
Rev. Dr. Matson, formerly of Ohio, spoke briefly on th 
‘* Home of the Honey-Bees,” and of the members of the [oot 
family. His address was very enjoyable. 

Ek. Fk. Atwater was made Association foul-brood 
for South Dakota. 

At the evening session J. J. Duffack gave a report ' 
great National Bee-Keepers’ Convention, at Chicago, bringin 
out very prominently the great need of a suitable Nat 
pure-food law. : 

A paper by Mr. R. A. Morgan, formerly an extensi\ s 
consin bee-keeper, toucht on the value of honey as a fi ts 
wonderful keeping qualities as compared with butter ané 
other foods, the Gauses and processes of swarming, and 4 
rearing. 

Mrs. John M. Downer spoke of the convention 
Horticultural Society, at Sioux Falls, 8S. D., and of the We 
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»timent in favor of holding the bee-keepers’ and _ horti- 
ralists’ meetings at the same time and place. 
in the question-box and answers, glass was decided to be 
best package for retailing extracted honey. A point 
oht out that is not well understood by the general public 
it practically all granulated honey is pure, and easily 
fied by gentle heat. 
in regard to honey-plants, catnip was thought to yield 
~ little: sweet clover is the great honey-plant for South 
ota. Fifteen acres of sweet clover supported 50 colonies, 
each colony gave about 50 pounds of surplus honey. It 
- thought that TO colonies might have given as large yield 
per colony, as 80 colonies did not seem able to work the en- 
tire field. 
Increase by dividing was generally preferred for the ex- 
wrienced bee-keeper. 
\ttention was called to the good qualities of sweet clover 
y. but horses and other stock must be taught to eat it, and 
t must be properly cured. 
Thomas Chantry was elected president; J. M. Hobbs, 
e-president; J.J Duffack, general manager, and E. F. At- 
water, secretary. 
The committee on resolutions reported as follows : 
Resolved, That the South Dakota State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation eall the attention of all other State bee-keepers’ so- 
cieties, to the benefits of joining the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association in a body, thus increasing the membership and 
power of the National Association. 


§ 
The Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY M. F, CRAM. 


E. F. ATWATER, Sec. 


The 26th annual meeting of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held in connection with the Vermont Horti- 
iitural Society, Dec. 5, and 6, 1900, at Brandon, under the 
auspices of the Brandon Grange, which furnisht hall, lights 
and music. 

The meeting was opened by Pres. R. H. 
prayer was offered by H. L. Leonard. The minutes of last 
meeting were read and approved. The Secretary’s and Treas- 
urer’s reports were read and approved. 


Holmes, and 


Pres. Holmes’ address was delivered without notes, and as 

the secretary is not a shorthand reporter, he caught only some 
i the more important points. Mr. Holmes said that Vermont 
roduced 1/3838 as much honey as California, where the 
iey is mostly extracted, but Vermont honey is mostly comb. 
rmont lackt in quantity she made up in quality. 


i Vermontleads the country in quality of horses, butter, apples, 
‘e, sugar, etc. Addison County produced % of all the honey in 
ae, Vermont, but he thought honey could be produced in other 
" places ata profit. The public were not informed in regard to 
3 the method of producing honey, but were learning. People 
by lave to learn to keep bees, the same as any other business, in 
4 order to make a success of it. There is no luxury that people 


like more than honey. Honey is something that would 
it need not be sold until the producer is ready. 


tt 
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keep 
Altho the 
wo seasons have been poor, bee-keepers are not discour- 
We should have better seasons soon. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of success. We are met to tell each other of our 
success and failure, and the points of interest in our pursuit. 
\ discussion followed on the peculiarities of the past two 
seasons. Mr. Leonard said Rutland County had had better 
‘edsons than some other counties, but the past two seasons had 
veen very poor, 1899 being the poorest season without any ex- 
r oO years. . 
past seven years have been poor for honey-produc- 
Cram said that 1860 was the poorest season he 


aged. 


an Ceptlor 
Ihe 
Mr 


: eve pay “ about every colony in Addison died. 
: POR i weonard had had seasons when his colonies averaged 
pounds each, but they had not done so for the past seven 
 ,. ©, Bave made great strides in the management of 


rat 


ast OO years, 
rrabee spoke about the bees building comb when 
dry; also that the bees capt the comb more read- 
- seasons than in wet ones. 
ue said one class of flowers would produce honey 
ithe next year they would not, but some other 
cir place. The past season was the best for 40 
tor apple bloom. 
4 a rom Lamoille County, said that bees did bet- 
’ ian in 1899. He got no basswood honey tho 
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i then gave his method of getting a crop of 
or season, which was in reality the same as in 





good ones. The first thing he did was in the month%of July 
the year before, and that was to see that each colony was put, 
and kept, in such condition that it would have a hive well 
stockt with beesin September or the first of October. He 
could not let his bees swarm later than June and get good re- 
sults from them the next season. There was generally a 
honey-flow some time in the season, and in his locality it was 
usually in June. He had his colonies strong early, or he ‘‘got 
left.” His main honey-crop is from raspberries. He used a 
larger hive—(9 frames) about one foot square. We didn’t 
very often lose any bees in winter, not more than one or two 
percent, but in the fall he had doubled up and had some empty 
combs. In the spring he has had some colonies so strong that 
they would occupy two hives in good shape—one empty hive 
on top of a strong colony. The queen would occupy both 
brood-chambers. He had one queen enter an empty brood- 
chamber and lay 11,000 eggs in three days. When some 
other colony swarmed he drove the bees all down out of the 
top brood-chamber, and then hived the new swarm into that, 
putting on sections, and also putting sections in the place of 
the removed brood-chamber, and both colonies would push 
things with vigor. He wintered his bees in the cellar with no 
upward ventilation, and didn’t remove them from the cellar 
until they could gather pollen. 

Mr. Crane said it was well for every one to study his lo- 
cality, and be ready when the flow comes, 

The chairman appointed the following committee on nomis 
nations: G. H. Terrill, A. J. Vail and Lewis Bascom, 





QUESTION BOX, 


QurEs.—Can bees make comb out of sugar? ANns.—Yes. 

: QurEs.—Is the honey as good forcomb building one time as 
another? Ans.—Yes; but the temperature is not. 

What is the difference between honeycomb and honey- 
moon? ANs.—Honeycomb is composed of a lot of small 
cells, and honeymoon is one big sell. 

Does alsike clover produce honey the first 
Ans.—Not in sufficient quantities to produce surplus honey. 

How are surplus combs stained ? 

Mr. Larrabee said they were stained by wet weather, also 
by using old comb where the bees had died. 

Mr. Crane then spoke on travel stain. Itis caused by 
several things, one is using foundation to cap with; another 
cause is pollen. Sulphur will remove it. Propolis used to seal 
the combs could not be removed, but could be lightened 
in color. He had made a little tent or lean-to, and had used 
it for bleaching. It was 10x13 feet. Hecould bleach 1,050 
sections at one time. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows: 
president, J. E. Crane; secretary, M. F. Cram; treasurer, H, 
L. Leonard; vice-presidents: Orange County, T. H. Edson ; 
Lamoille, E. K. Seaver; Chittenden, O. 4. Lowrey; Rutland, 
V. N. Forbes; and Addison, L. O. Bascoms 

All were elected. 

Mr. Crane gave his paper on pickled brood, which the sec- 
retary failed to get, but the disease is not serious in Vermont. 

Mr. Leonard then gave a talk on the loss of queens in 
mating. If separated far enough they would not be lost in a 
house-apiary. If there is room to place one hive at every 
other place, it will help. 

Mr. Holmes has a house-apiary. He painted up and down 
the building 6 feet wide in red, white and blue, and lost 16 
out of 26 queens. There was no difference in loss whether 
they were at the end or middle of the building. 


season ? 


Mr. Crane had changed the entrance and it had helpt. 
He had noticed that if some object were placed near the hive 
it had helpt about the loss in mating. 

Mr. Leonard had trouble with bees leaving their hives 
and going in where there was a queen, they in the meantime 
being queenless. 

Mr. Holmes had had swarms mix in 
the side of the building. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Brandon Grange for 
the use of the hall and for music. 

The time and place for the next meeting were left with 
the secretary toconfer with the secretary of the Horticultural 
Society, to meet as they could arrange. 


his house-apiary on 


M. F. Cram, Sec. 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /u// year im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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* The Afterthought. * 
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The “Old Reliable" seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


rHREE ** WIVES” IN ONE HOUSE, 


Of course we are Schmidtten with desire to know how 
three queens to one colony are secured, page 71. Was the in- 
formation withheld on purpose to make us cry forit? We 
can see that there are three stories and three entrances. I'll 
guess that the mid-story has zinc both above and below, and a 
partition across the middle. But then, but then; it’s one 
thing to show us how to have three wives in one house without 
any quarreling, and quite another thing to prove that such an 
establishment is wise or profitable. I that a gueen- 
breeder might like to have an excess of tested queens to draw 
Upon. 


can see 


WANTED \ NONBUSTABLE HONEY CAN, 


But, Mr. Aikin, I don’t want to speak well of a honey-can 
that will burst unless we wait forthe honey to candy before 
we shipit. Better we insist on a can that will carry liquid 
honey to market. First you know, we shall learn the art of 
keeping our honey liquid pretty much all the time. A non- 
bustable can will not offend at all your lovers of the granu- 
luted article—or steal Mr. Doolittle’s thunder and send it to 
‘omin adéox. Mr. A. is righton the main point, however. 
Make your plan and your price according to your situation, 
and don’t be bluft out of it by the brother who has a fancy 
trade, and who wants you to try the impossible task of bring- 
ing non-fancy people up to its lines. If you want your honey 


eaten daily onthe poor man’s table, you must compete (to 
some extent) with home-made sugar syrup. If you can see 
your way clear todo without the poor man’s custom, why, 


that is your privilege. Page 74 


) 


BROOD-COMB 20 YEARS OLD. 


25-year-old comb is reassur- 
ing, and also just what we might expect. Presumably the ex- 
tra thickness at the bottom is more or less mixt with dried 
food. I strongly suspect that bees in winter supply themselves 


Northern Seed Grain 


Lincoln & Michigan Wonder oats at 45c in 40 bu. lots, 
Big Four & Early ¢ hampion oats at d0e in 40 bu. lots. 
Mandscheuri barley at 674¢c in 25 bu. lots. 

Beardless and Silver King barley at 72c in 25 bu. lots 
W hite Hulless barley and speitzat®lin 20 bu. lots 


Editor Root’s account of the 





a) 
with a small amount of nitrogenous food by chewing these 
dried masses—one reason why old comb winters bees better 
than new combs—and also the origin of the little heaps of fine 
stuff we see on the hive-bottoms. Possibly ina land where 
there was no winter the bottoms would continue to thicken, 
Even with us an occasional colony does plaster in their ce}js 
with black-looking wax till the comb in places is nearly a soliq 
mass. Perhaps that may be much more common in Europ 
than here. Page S84. 


ENTRANCE-FANNING AND QUEEN-FINDING. 


And so it is not at the side where fanning bees are, but at 
the other side that we are to expect the queen. I made and 
propagated a very natural mistake: so now let us get our 
heads level on the subject. By the way, McNeal’s correctioy 
would be misunderstood by a beginner. Strictly speaking, 
bees do not force air into a hive; they fan it out, and othe, 
air follows in by the easiest route. May it not be that it is not 
the bees but the queen that determines this whole little mat- 
ter? She feels a current of air, doesn’t like it, and direct), 
goes elsewhere. Page 76. 


HOW MANY BEES DIF IN WINTER. 


On page 88 a beginner asks how many bees die in winter: 
and Dr. Miller sagely answers, ‘* A whole lot.” This suggests, 
for more than the thousandth time, that we greatly need som 
common agreement as to what we mean by ‘the winter.” 
Most of our chunks of wisdom are more or less reduced to fog 
by the indefiniteness of that term, if they happen to contai 
it. A colony of 16,000 bees might get thru December, Janu- 
ary and February with a loss of only 1,000—and yet “every 
man of them” die before May 10th. In this case one man 
would say, ‘‘Only a small proportion of my bees died in th 
winter;” and another would say, ‘** The winter killed ‘em, al 
dead as nails ;” and both these men would be teHing the truth, 
Can’t we fix things, brethren, soa man can tell a lie when li 
tries? Weseem to have fhree winters. The greater one be- 
gins when daily flight ceases, say Oct. 10, and ends when the 





begin to build up in numbers, say May lst. (One bad winter 
> ad . 
I noted that May 6th was the lowest point with my bees. 


The lesser winter is of course the three months usually desig- 
nated as ‘‘ winter months.’ ’Then there is an intermediate sort 
of winter which has its beginning Dec. 1st, and its end any- 
where the season and the speaker may happen to put it—usu- 
ally at the warm spell which brings in the first pollen 
times in March, and sometimes in April. Somebody tel! 
what we would better do about it. 


EED OATS 


The cleanest, heaviest, best yielding oats are 
=o n Northern Grown. Hammond’s English Won 
der, Czar of Russia, Michigan W onder and Mert. 


some- 





Jap. millet or “Billion Dollar Grass’’ at 81.75 per bu. 
Order -, Free catalog tells of all kinds 
f Field and Garden Seeds, 


a. LL. OLDS, Drawer D, Clinton, Wis. 











11 colonies of bees, 
quarters in the 
wintering all right 


about 650 pounds of 

sections, 

15 cents per pound 
My bees are all 


am going 
cubators the coming 
to tell me not to ** 


order it on our 10 Days Free Trial. they were hateht,” 
3rd. After trying it, if perfectly ; many I will have 
satisfied that it is the best bargain you We have had nice 


ever saw for the money, dra w $75 out of 
the bank, give your w ife $27 for pin-money 
and send us the $48 and you will have the 
best $75 rig you ever saw. Your wife’s $27 
is the two profits 
—dealer’s and job- 
ber’s—you save in 
buying from the 
factory. Write for 
our large illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
follow directions 
carefully. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co., 
Box 53, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


when we had a big 
with the 


Audubon Co., 


Mr. Pridgen’s 
(page 401, 





queen-rearing 
can say with *‘ 





haps, hoping 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing | (ireck to me 


honey all 
which I sold in the 


so I will not say 


lowa,. 


Sees Sieiaet~ Bee- Hive Sesiiaiiiiees. 


I started in the bee-business last spring with 
and put 26 into winter 
cellar, 
| sold three colonies dur- 
ing the summer to an old 


‘well-bred.”’ |] 
some queens last summer 
noted queen-breeders, and | 


difference between them and my old stock. 
Follow instructions carefully. | 
Ist. Send forour largefree catalog 
-/ of vehicles and harness. 
a“ 2nd. Select the rig you want and 
a 


to try using the 
season. 
count the 


veather up to yesterday, 
storm. 
American Bee Journal. 





Queen-Rearing. 


article on 
100) is very 
portant to every bee-keeper even if not in the 
ae 
Apis Mellifica ’ 
that I have read it and reread it 50 times, per- 
itwould clear 
‘ Apis Mellitica”’ 


Feb. 4 


gage Lifter, the four best varieties. Rust proof, stif 
straw, have yielded 150 bu. per acre. Catalog describing 
these oats and all other farm seeds free on request. 


Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., 
Formerly of Fifield. Box 2, Bay City, Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


HORSE - Hla! 


«se BULL- STRONG... 
With our Duplex Automatic 
Ball Bearing Woven Wire 
Fence Machine, any farmer 
can make 100 Styles, and from 
50 to 70 rods a day 
of the best and most pra ti 
cal fence on earth at ac 
the Wire to make it of fr m 
20 to 30c. per rod 
We sell Ornamental Fence 
and Gates, Farm Fence end 
Gates, Plain, ne be Wi and 
Colled Sp 
direct to the pin r 9. Lin 
sale prices. Catal gue {ree 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box D51. Muncie, Ind. 


and they seem to be 











bee-keeper, and got 
in one-pound 
home market at 
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bought 
of our 
much 













from some 


don’t see 










bee-hives as in- 
My father used 
chickens before 
how 























I can not get along 


Gr. W. KREAMER. 














| JULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, i!lustrated 

with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, I 

INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, ! 
dl 


ELECTRIC HANDY wast 

excel in quality. strength, d 

They areLow priced 

t not cheap. 

Electric Steel 

W heela—straight 

gan lg oval igh 
es. n e' 

a width Ton oy? any wagon, Cata!oroe 

ELEOTRIO W 





queen-rearing 
interesting and im- 


| 

| 

| 

| 
but unfortunately I 
’ (page 470,1900), | 
| 

| 









up, but it is still 






FREE. 
HEEL CO., Box 16. Quincy, ils 


complains 
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fone passage, but the whole last page 

t a dark cloud to me. 
. splendid gift Mr. Doolittle has in 
ible to explain his ideas so clearly and 
and building up in such correct 
ie thought after the other, in a way 

e must understand. 

i Mr. Henry Alley’s method of queen- 
" with good results, while I made a 
of Mr. Doolittle’s, but I am convineed 
vas my own fault. I should like to 
tho. where I was at fault—whether in 
rring or in the colony I used to rear 
eens. The result always was that after 
transferring food and larve into made queen- 
cells. inserting them into an upper story over 
sueen-exeluder, with a good colony and 
» queen below, the food and larve would 
vone and the queen-cells empty the next 
da The exeluder covered only a part of the 
ony below. Could this have caused the 


i 


| do not advocate increase by swarming, 
but prefer to build up nuclei and keep down 
the swarming-fever. J. NOELTING. 
\rgentine Republic, Oct. 10, 1900. 





Bees Wintering Well. 


lhe weather is fine, and no snow as yet. 
Bees appear about normal in the cellar. 
Sioux Co., lowa, Feb. 21. F. W. HAL. 





Poor Seasons—Hive for Extracted 
Honey. 


lhe honey-business has been rather discour- 
aging the past two seasons in this section, on 
account of the dry weather. Bees stored very 
ittle surplus, and a great many are dying of 
starvation this winter; but we are looking for 
better things in the future. 
Which is considered the better for extracted 
honey—the 8-frame or the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive W. 8. SHIELD. 

Pierce Co., Wash.., Jan. 31. 








Has a $100 Queen. 


| had one queen last season that helpt me to 
clear $100, and | can prove my statement. 


' her colony and the two swarms which 
issued from it, | secured 325 pounds of fine 
honey between March Ist and Sept. Ist. I 
sold t uey for from 30 to 40 cents per 
pound Mexican money—so you will plainly 
ee that | hada & 0 queen. 

Bees do well here, but the demand for a 
ood article is very small. Extracted honey 
brings from 10 to 25 cents per pound, and 


strained honey from 4 to 6 cents—that is, in 
* Doby dollars.” V.8. ALLAN. 
Mexico, Feb. 11. 





Report for 1900—Two Queens in One 
Hive. 


My crop of honey for 1900 was practically 
he same as that of the two preceding years— 
bn average Of 40 pounds per colony. I dis- 
osed of all of it in the local market at 14 and 
A) ents per pound. Talso increast the num 


f colonies one-third. 


We all Winter our bees out-of-doors here. 
A 


\ never lose any unless they are very weak. 
by Way of experiment Iam wintering two 

jueels In one hive, with a division-board be- 
ween all colonies. These are in the 
ellar A. B. Cross. 
Meigs ( 


Ohio, Feb. 4. 





Feeding Bees in Box-Hives in 
Winter. 


some one asks how to feed bees 
the winter. Like questions 
t that I am tempted to give 
which seems to conflict with the 


(hy xN 


I ral colonies in straw-hives that 
sparta icy. I have feeders made of 
‘XI2x2 inches, with thin strips 
‘wise to keep the bees out of 
i make a rim two inches wide, 
ttom of the hive, and place 
s0lLoIn-board, with the feeder in- 

ut the hive in the cellar, or an 



















A WHOLE CARDEN 
For 14c. 


We wish to gain this ;2*r 200.000 new 
customers, and hence offer 

1 Pkg. Saizer’s Biue Blood Tomato.. l5c 

* The Northern Lemon.......... lie 
“ Mama’s Favorite Onion...... 1c 
* Emerald Green Cucumber.... 10c 
“ City Garden Beet.............. 10¢ 
38 Dag RAG... 220c00cccccccees 
“ LaCrosse Market Lettuce.... lic 
“ Elegant Flower Seeds....... 15¢ 
Worth $1.00 for 14 cents. $1.00 


We will mail you this entire $1.00’s 
worth of splendid seed novelties free, 
together with our large illustrated 
Plant and Seed Catalogue on receipt 
of this notice and 14¢ in postage 
Choice Onion Seed 60c Ib and up. 
Potatoes at 81.20 per barrel and up” 
Catalogue alone. 5cents. T 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Yiease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Two or three apiaries 

an te ! for cash, located in 

: Colorado. Give full 

particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; 
comb honey preferred. 

1Atf Tuos. C. STanLEy & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


SEED Sv5 FREE 


To get new to test my Seeds, I will mail 1901 
catalogue, filled with more Bargains than ever and a 10cDue 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of Seeds for trial absolutely 
free. All the Best Sceds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes and many Novelties at lowest prices, 
Ginseng, the great money making plant. Giant Prize To. 
matoes, 2 tothe foot, Pan American Oata, sent Su t free to 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan American Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. $2,635.00 in cash premiums, 
Don’t give your order until you see this new catalogue. You'll 
be ~~ 15 at my bargain offers. Send posta i for catalogue 
to-day. Itis FREE to all. Tel! your friends to send too, 
¥. B. MILLS, Box 88, Rosehill ,» Onondaga Co., N. ¥, 
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1901—-Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. IL. Root Co's 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
paid for beeswax. Send for our 191 catalog. 
- H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


SS EE A 
“VEGETABLE 
prot Re tte 


1.0 illustrations, (regular price, $1.25) used in ail 
leading colleges,free toe very one buyingseed Drills, 


HAND SEEDERS 











NEW UNIVERSAL so cuctnatons 
£. S etic Suitable = ever, 


STANDARDS 


a 


All styles. Only combination 1 and 2 wheel cultivator 
anddrillmade. Everyway adjustable. All our tools 
have touch oak bent handles and are made of best 
materiil throughout. Popular prices. Send tor cataiog, describing 


e wnplete tne" AMES PLOW CO.,24 Market St., Boston, 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 


We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 


Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CiIncinnarr,O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


=r CORN 


Michigan Northern Grown is the earliest and pro- 
duces largest crops. Hammond’s Sixty Day Flint, 
American Grice Early Yellow Dent and Thor- 
oughbred W hite Dent are the 3 famous varieties to- 
day. American Pride made 197 bu. shelled corn per-acre. 
Fifteen other sorts. Catalog fully describing these won- 
derful corns and other seeds sent free on request. 


HARRY N, HAMMOND SEED Co, 
























adjacent warm room, at night, then fill the 
feeder with very warm syrup, made of 10 
pounds of sugar, 5 pounds of water,and 5 
pounds of honey. I then put the hive on the 
rim over the feed, and give them upward 
ventilation, to let off the steam or moisture 
generated by the bees. If the colony is large 
enough to be worth wintering, the feeder will 
be empty the next morning. The next night 
repeat this feeding. I would not advise feed 
ing more than twice in this way, as that is all 
the unsealed feed a colony ought to have in 
the hive at this time of the year. If one de 
sires he can bore six one-inch holes in the 
rim, and tack on wire-cloth, then close the 
entrance to the hives while feeding. 

If [havea colony ina Langstroth hive that 
needs feeding, I simply put the feeder on top 
of the frames with two cobs across it to keep 
the covering up, fill the feeder, and cover all 
with the cushions. 

I fed bees successfully:years ago with this 
plan, and have fed several colonies the same 
way in my basement this winter, where the 
temperature was at least 60 degrees above 
zero, and have not lost a hundred bees. 

While this method is perfectly safe and sat 
isfactory in the early winter months, it would 
not doatallto try it in the spring months 
when the bees have become filled with excre- 
ment and uneasy for a flight. 

GEORGE W. Bassett 

Washington Co., Vt., Feb. 10. 





1900 Almost a Failure—Laying- 
Workers. 


The year 1900 was almost a failure for Miss 
ouri bee-keepers. The last three seasons 
have been very poor, but we are looking for 
better things next season. 

I put 19 colonies into winter quarters in 
1899, and did not lose any of them. In the 
spring I increast to 28 by dividing. Bees 
swarm very little here, so | did not have any 
natural swarms. 

I winter the bees on the summer stands, 
with chaff cushions over the brood-frames. 

When I examined the bees last spring | 
found one colony with laying-workers; | 
gave them eggs from another colony, but they 
would not start queen-cells, so I gave them 
more eggs, and changed places with another 
strong colony, and the strange bees started 
cells properly, and reared a queen. This col 
ony is now one of the best I have. 

My bees stored honey enough for winter 
stores, but very little surplus. I like the 
American Bee Journal very much 
“ R. Coyut 
Vernon Co., Mo.. Dec. 20, 1900. 





Bee-Exhibits at Farmers’ Institutes. 


I take great interest in reading the Ameri 
can Bee Journal, and took special pairs to 
have my last year’s numbers displayed at our 
county ‘Farmers’ Institute.” We secured 
space for an exhibit of bee-supplies, fixtures, 
etc., as well as bee-literature, which was of 
interest to many. We hope to see good re 
sult from our efforts to bring before the peo 
ple the merits of bee-culture. I see no rea 
son why the honey interests of our country 
should not have as much attention paid to 
them in our institutes as is paid to horticul 
ture or poultry. To be successful in horticul 
ture we must call bee-culture to our aid 

Many often ask the question, ‘* What's the 
matter with my bees 7"? and doubtless those 
very persons have never taken a bee-paper in 
their lives, nor even read one. 

Cyrus DOUGLAS 

Johnson Co., Nebr., Feb. &. 





The Cry of Hard Luek in Cuba. 


It seems very strange to me that altho 
everything | read in the bee-papers about 
Cuba is full of foul brood and all sorts of bad 
things, yet the writers of these articles are 
buying pew hives by the hundreds. It is 
hard to reconcile the theory with the practice 
One of my friends who talks most discourag- 
ingly about it has bought 500 new hives this 
season; another who has recently publisht 
a very pessimistic article is putting in 350 


Formerly of Fifield. Box 2, Bay City, nich, } more, Personally, | have always advised my 
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4 we @ friends not to come here, yet I have t re 
BEE-VKEEPERS SUPPLIES pT ceived 500 new hives with some “ trimmings 

Some time ago it was stated in the Bee 

THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. Journal that a subscriber had made a success 


Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. ful shipment of 200 colonies from the Siates, 
Sead dink m dni It is free but in a more recent number he hints darkly 
‘ PY: : at ‘‘diseased bees’’—yet he has 325 more 

hives on the way here. And so it goes. 
G B. LEWIS COMPANY... ae ea sentative of one - the big be 
? in supply houses spent a vacation here, and sold 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. rt tn of hives. tho we are all crying pee 


that we can not make bee-keeping pay at th; 
You Can’t Afford to Guess | i220 
mm oO kinds, from white to black. The only reaso; 
at results in the poultry business. If you fail to raise the chicks, you simply have no bust- I see for this is that we feel that the profit; 
ness. The way to be absolutely sure about getting the chicks is to employ a Oyphers Incu- the colony is so small that we must hav 


bator in your hatching. We guarantee them to last 10 years and to outhatch any incubator ret . ion 2 dew ra f 
made. The best way to know about itis to read our $24 page (8x11 in,) book, **Profitable great many of them in order to make it pay 



























*oultry Keeping.” Has 250 illustrations and covers the entire subject. We send it for 10 7e inet re ‘ned fr ‘ i 2r on th 
heanarine cents in or | Ask for book 50. Circulars mailed free. Address nearest office. I have Just retul ned from ” Seep over On the 
SELF- VENTILATING YPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Chicaee. DL, Wayland, N. Y., Boston, Mase. north coast. We went for 30 miles thru 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. almost virgin forests, looking for good loca 
tions, but it would be impossible to get honey 


‘on out of there for there is no road. The most 
AVE of the way we carried our wheels down 4 


We are the largest manufacturers of harness and carrt- river-bed, or followed the paths the deer ha 





a a » ridves y or ilec 
agesinthe world selling tothe consumer exclusively, made along the ridges. For ~) miles we 
We Have no Agents, Dealers or Middlemen. traveled entirely thru sugar-cane fields, wh 
We sell you direct from our factory at wholesale prices and save you extend from the coast to the mountains 
all additional expense. W oship any Ww os ae We guar. block of cane 25x6 miles. 
$21.50. Many prmP rt new 4 pave hoagie a The scarcity of good locations is anothe 







reason for the ery of hard luck in Cuba 
Cuba, Feb. 4. Harry How: 


report that they have saved from @8 to 810in 
buying this harness fromus. For full descrip- 
Lt \\ \/ tion of this and about 65 other styles of har- 
A ¥ nessand 178 styles of vehicles see our new 
Illustrated Catalogue. Your name on a Fat Ve 





A Fair Report for 1900. 


Last fall I put 66 colonies of bees into th 


postal card will get it, 


Etkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., 




















G. 3. "Re ig ¥ Ne "hy e ene » 
: SRALL, Sov ELKHART, INDIANA. cellar in good condition, and secured 1,50) 
pounds of comb honey, which I sold in the 
wre revere eee eee ee eS ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee home market at 15 cents per pound, I got n 
{bees OUR INCUB TORS =f nie 
4 suc > The weather was very dry the forepart of 
> THE oa Rat a a : Stes 7 the season, as most of the honey was gathered 
are scientifically perfect, a size hatching more oo * 7 . P ‘er 
{WORK than 20 hens and at a time when sitters are hard to get. As > from fall flowers. aa . . 
4 money makers, no ap- N f l H h ; I keep the queens’ wings clipt, so I do no 
: syed i : yn u Hatch ler. 4 lose any swarms, and know just how old th: 
e are the largest exclusive manufacturers of stan n- ae ae 21() 3 t of 
4THAN eubators and brooders. Send 6 eente for ar aan AS queens are. I make from $100 to 3300 outo 
4 H s Catalogue, printed in 5 languages, Address, my bees every year. : 
EN PY DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78 DES MOINES, IOWA - : I recommend the American Bee Journal' 
ae di A> Ain Ae i a all who keep bees. Geo. H. AURINGER 








Meeker Co., Minn., Feb. 16. 


Marshfield Manufacturing COMpany, | secs wir oie or siarvatie. 


The past season, in this locality, was a tot 


, . . . ‘ failure, - aarly all of m 
Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. age roa Sg —_— wo ais ay 


Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- locality who fed the bees, and the report 





SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. that about five colonies out of every six \ 
ie of starvation. HARRY BROKAW 
8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. Ee ee eee 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Cleanliness Among Bee-Keepers. 


3. 20 42020 200000 000 00 9030030303030 33032038380e eo 
? I notice what Mr. Abbott has to say 
‘ page 55, in regard to cleanliness on the pa 
of the honey-producers I can verify his 
= = Srasmseesnnaeadll a 


9? Itdoesif you goaboutitright. It does if you getan rn ail enlieaea Po, - a » Califor 
DOES POULTRY PAY? cubator that really hatches, and a brooder that really statement as faras some of the Calif 
broods. Folks who are using the world famous 


RELIABLE ji0 sroopers 
are making money because they hatch every fer- 
tile egg and produce healthy. vigorouschicksthat 
grow. They are built exactly right. They have never been beaten in 
practical results, RELIABLE BANTLING 50-egg size, the best 
jave you seen our small ineubator ever 
made! You'll be interested in it. Just the thing for small poultrymen. Send for our 


20TH CENTURY POULTRY BOOK ('::)°".i5°." 


) written, Treats every phase of the poultry question from the standy experien 


$i bpetcent for S00 Eobeoe RELIABLE INcUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX 
hem ry m 








bee-keepers are concerned. 

I think if we would all be more particu 
in preparing our honey for market we wou 
receive a wuch better price. 

We have just had the best rain in 10) 

C. E. STEVENS 

San Diego Co., Calif., Feb. 7 








Feeding Bees Grapes—Introducing 
B-2, QUINCY, iLL. Queens. 

I have been askt how to feed grap« 
so will here give my method: 

I crush the grapes the best | 


The Business End of the put them in a large pan, tipping “ el 


little higher than the other, and lh: t 
NEW RUMELY SEPARATOR ~ pulp on the highest end; in the lower ene 
ts 2 TASS, Or 8 thing of that kine, > 
Like all the “‘Rumely Goods” this issimply perfection, When os en eae ie eae dicen After they ha 
yuupled to our New Rumely Rear Geared Traction Engine < odtrta “gol ypecae work 
te taken all the juice, they will grad 
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You will sec 














they constitute a threshing outfit that not only makes big Pr oy hil) 3 
money for the thresher, but saves grain and money for a the pulp down hill. 

thefarmer. They are durable beyond com- ' Having a few more queen-c 
parison and when you buy them you are : wanted at one apiary, I cut ther 
done buying for yearstocome. Take a little them in a pasteboard box, making « ‘ew ! 


time to think about how it would pay you to 
own such an outfit, then write us for free catalog. 


Mi. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Ind. 





in it for air, put it over a strong ¢ 
a queen-excluding board between. { fore 
all about it. When I finally thouzht 0! 
found that the queens had hat 
bees were tearing away the pastebo 
Pleas | : when writing then 1 have many times used pa 
¢ él On ¢ ¢ Ourna . introducing queens. 
Advertisers «+++. a comb containing se 


J once putja comb containing ses 
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BIG RESULTS icc Tuas 


ougetin baying The Bantam Hateher. 
Senoocery haschable often 50 chicks 
from 50eggs. 50 ege size é. SE TON an 
DAYSFREE TRIAL.Send4e jog No 63 
Buekeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0, 


mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Pie 


The Rural Californian 


11 about Bees in California. The yields 





i 


, ce of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 

Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 

t ‘re conducted. In fact the entire field is 

covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 

this the paper also tells you all about California 

’ \vriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELEs, CAL 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


that is over a quarter of a 
A Journal century old and is still grow- 
ug must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
ts field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: * We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will do all 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W.F. & JoHN BARNEs, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE MODERN FARMER & BUSY BEB. 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor. 
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Re A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with 

F a General Farm Department, Dairy, 
- Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
B- Veterinary, Home and General News. 
Edited by one who has had practical 
experience in every department of 
farm work. To introduce the paper 
to new readers, it will be sent for a 
short time to New Subscribers, one year 
for 25 cents. Sample copies free. Best 


PPR ROM intl 





a Advertising Medium in the Central 
* West. Address, 
av 
_ MODERN FARMER, 

"Bie cts ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
A Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
5 ‘ Vegetable ” Gardening Free.—No book ever 
ng wes meg i gardening has proved to be more 
° P epalas nor of more practical value than 
Z jn eeetabie (ardening,” written by Prof. S. B. 
ie. cms SS in University of Minnesota. It is 
. wp sec as a text-book in the Minnesota School 

as #. ulture, im the North Dakota, South 
hen ay 1, lowa, \ irginia, Massachusetts, and in 
oda nly 5 and Washington State Agricul- 
: 4 — ges. We have received a copy of the 
vn ee n of this book, issued for the Ames 
: . — iy, Which contains 240 pages, more 
i, 8 : hee trations, and treats of the cultiva- 
nav yl America, wri ttlety of vegetable grown in 
york ee )Yhilethe regular priceof the book 
. a ten is well worth it), the Ames Plow 
- # * overing it free to every purchaser 
“e ws New Universal Seeder in any of 
“ é ‘ y les. These Seeders are unsur- 
hole : ") implement used by the gardener 
with crower, being adapted to all classes 
cl 3 n_ Seeding and cultivating. They 
: ~ Fol. Green in his field-tests. We 


’ ; readers will avail themselves of 
Since . » to secure free so valuable a 


vor ' capable an authority. Look up the 

j 8 another column; and write 

- *» Mentioning the American Bee 
eight & vieu writing, 





queen-cells in with about a quart of bees, and 
when looking after them a few days later I 
discovered that four of the cells were open, 
but I could find only one queen. I afterward 
found the other three in worker-cells, appar- 
ently eating honey. 

In starting a new colony I put the queen 
and one frame of brood into a hive, then 
shake the bees from the frames invo the hive, 
and give the brood to weak colonies. Nearly 
all the bees given to the queen will stay with 
her. I also give a frame of brood with a 
queen-cell or a queen to the field-bees that re- 
turn; in this way I have more bees, and there 
is no need to cover the brood to keep it from 
chilling. B. E. GINNER. 

Placer Co., Calif. 





Is it an Error ?—Another Was. 


On page 78, F. J. Gunzel reports 14,000 
pounds of honey from 94 colonies, which, as 
1 figure it, would be an average of about 170 
pounds per colony. I wonder if it isn’t a mis- 
take—something like the one on page 74, first 
column, where the treacherous type makes 
Mr. Aikin say, ‘‘ The cheapest barrel we could 
buy would cost us $100." J. D. GEHRING. 

Douglas Co., Kans., Feb. 7. 


[Of course, that barrel cost should have 
been $1.00. Just the omissioniof the decimal 
point—that’s all.—Ep1ror. | 





Bee-Keeping in the Yazoo Valley. 


The Yazoo Valley in Mississippi is a very 
unhealthy part of the country. I was sick 
there all summer withchills. It is also a very 
poor honey locality, as it rains too much. My 
advice to bee-keepers is to stay away from 
there. The great bee-keeper who was the 
cause of my moving there has rendered his 250 
colonies into wax. About once in six or 
seven years they have a good honey-flow from 
the willows along the Mississippi River, and 
there are only a few places where that is 
plentiful. DANIEL WurTH. 

Anderson Co., Tenn., Feb, 4. 





Do Bees Select their Future Home 
Before Swarming ? 


While wrestling with ‘‘la grippe’’ I have 
had plenty of time to read the Bee Journal, 
and have noticed the discussion as to whether 
or not bees select their future home before 
swarming. I believe that first swarms always 
do—second swarms never. First swarms not 
only select their home, but if it is a tree they 
clean it out before taking possession. 

In 1847, while hunting in the woods near 
Utica, N. Y., I discovered bees going in and 
out ofa hole in a hemlock tree, and supposed 
I had found a bee-tree. I went with others 
the next morning to cut down the tree ; it 
was a sultry morning in June, and before 
reaching the woods a brisk shower came up, 
and when we arrived there it was quite 
cloudy. We could not see any bees about the 
tree, but we decided to cutit down. As soon 
as it fell we rusht to the hole to stop it up so 
that the bees would not get out and sting,us. 
(We knew nothing about bee-smokers in 
those days.) To our surprise we dil not see 
a single bee. We sat down on the log to rest 
and eat our lunch; the sun came out bright 
and hot. and while eating and discussing, and 
wondering what had become of the bees, we 
heard a roaring sound overhead, and on look- 
ing up discovered a swarm circling where the 
tree formerly stood. After awhile they set 
tled on one of the fallen branches, and we put 
them ina box and took them home with us. 
We always went then, as now, prepared to 
save all wild bees which we found. We cut 
down 13 bee-trees the past season, and left 
seven which we did not have time to cut. 

In 1853, near this place, | found a swarm 
ina large oak-tree—or supposed I had. We 
went the next day to cut it, and found the 
bees working in and out. Assoon as the tree 
fell we rusht forward to stop up the hole, as 
usual, but only a few were coming out, and 
these soon disappeared. We cut the tree open 
and found only a few bees—they were clean- 
ing out the place, and getting it ready for 





Tennessee Queens! 
Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reareil last season, 
danghters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 34% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 5 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Bee-Supplies 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
; 








tucky, and the South, 


MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Setanions 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
Condsomsty illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, . San FRAncisco, Car, 


Please mentionth: B:: /> urna, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES! 


#@ Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“G* 
PoupER’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
freee WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Three Great Potatoes...Among the catalogs 
we have recently received is that of L. L. Olds, 
the well-known potato specialist of Clinton, 
Wis. Mr. Olds has been in the seed business 
for 14 years, and makes a speciality this year of 
three great potatoes: ‘** Pat’s Choice ”’--a splen- 
did variety introduced for the first time last 
year; “Potato Pingree’’—inutroduced in 1899, 
one of the very earliest potatoes that grows; 
and “* Vigorosa ’’—the best yielders of all early 
potatoes. His catalog is handsomely illustrated 
from photographs, and gives the lowest prices 
on potatoes, seed corn, oats and other grains 
and grasses, besides a full line of vegetables 
and flower seeds. Mr. Olds’ three-fold motto is 
** Truthfulness—Promptness—Carefulness.”’ Do 
not fail to send for the catalog. It is free. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing him. 
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then I have 


season 


occupancy. Many times since 
noticed during the swarming that 
hives that were crammed full of bees would 
suddenly be almost empty, and I would cen- 
sure the one who was caring for them for not 
attending more closely to business; but in a 
day or two the hives would be full again, and 
a swarm would issue. [ have known second 
swarms to go from place to place for a week 
before settling down to stay, and these were 
bees which | could positively identify. In 
the year 1864 asecond swarm of Italians be- 
longing to me decampt, and were found 7 
miles away, one week after leaving the hive. 
I knew they were mine, for they were the 
only Italian bees in the county. 

As to bees carrying both honey and pollen, 
we hunt for a living, and I find that 
those loaded with pollen, and, in fact, all 
covered over with dust, fill with honey as 
readily as those without pollen. 

D. H. 
Mich., Feb. 8. 


bees 


METCALF. 
Calhoun Co., 





Bees Needing a Flight—Propolis on 


Sections. 
3ees have been confined to the hives for 
quite a long time. They had some small 
flights in the last three or four days, but | 


think they are needing a general flight pretty 
badly. The weather is cold again to-day, and 
there is considerable snow on the ground. 

I would like it if I could find some way to 
prevent the bees from depositing so much 
propolis on top of the sections when using 
section-holders. Who can tell ? 

EpwIin BEVINs. 

Decatur Co., Iowa, Feb. 20. 





Bees Wintering Nicely. 


] put the bees into the cellar the latter part 
of November, and did not see them again 
until the last of January, when I found them 
to be as cozy and quiet as could be, and the 
hives were clean and all right. I took the 
bottoms off, and found the bees clustered be- 
low the frames. Frep C. LE FEVRE. 

Adams Co., Nebr., Feb. 6. 





Mild Winter—Overstocking. 


Up to this time the winter has been so mild 
that most colonies have consumed about all 
their stores in brood-rearing. This seems to be 
the case with hybrids and crosses, especially. 

The question of overstocking will be settled 
around this vicinity the coming season, as an 
ordinance prohibiting the keeping of bees 
within, or one-half mile from, the city limits, 
went into effect Jan. Ist. Several bee-keepers 
have moved near me lately, having about 350 
colonies in all. 

We have only a light flow from fruit-bloom 
in the spring,and the prgspects for white clover 
are not very bright. I believe in seattering 
10 cents worth of honey-secreting clovers or 
flowers for every colony. Sweet clover, when 
started, will spread with amazing rapidity. 

J.C. WALLENMEYER. 

Vanderburgh Co., Ind., Feb. 7. 





Paper-Bag Feeders. 


In reply to Mrs. Sarah J. Griffith (page 621, 
1900), as to using paper-bag feeders, I will 
have to admit that I have never tried the 
scheme enough to know much about it. My 
first trial was a failure. I poured 5 or 6 
pounds of syrup intoa large paper-bag, tied 
the top and placed it on top of the frames in 
the evening. During the night the bag burst, 
but there was very little loss, as the hive was 
raised in front. I next made of light manilla 
paper three or four small bags that would 
hold about two poundsof syrup. I then oiled 
them, filled them, and placed them on the 
frames. I tried puncturing them on the sides, 
near the bottom, and when I lookt at them 
the next morning they were empty, and the 


bees had enlarged. the holes, and were run 
ning around on the inside of the bags. That’s 


all 1 know about it. They might be all right 
for feeding a colony that was light in stores 
during the summer or fall, if very heavy 
paper were used, and the holes made witha 
check-puncher. For spring feeding the nicest 
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rect to Consumers. . 
Our Handsome Catalog Free, costing over $2 each, 
containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15,000 articles 
Listed, on which we guarantee to save you from 15t075%. Most 
complete book of its kind. _ Sent for 10c to pay costof mailing, 
which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer- 
ence and ought to bein ty household, Get it; keepit handy. 
Heller Chemical Co., Dept 13, Chicago. 
**The Only Mail Order Drug House in the World,’ 


6A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail— W holesale—Jobbing. 















I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Seed Success.—Farmers, planters, gardeners, 
and florists ali over the country have learned to 
look forward with the confident expectation of 
finding something unusually good when the 
annual seed catalog of H. W. Buckbee, of 
Rockford, Ill., appears. The new catalog for 
1901 will not disappoint them, for it excels in 
variety of seeds offered, and in general make-up 
even Mr. Buckbee’s former catalogs. It is a 
veritable guide for the planter, because the 
public has learned inthe 25 years in which 
Buckbee’s seeds have been sold, that they can 
be depended upon, and that the descriptions in 
the catalog aretrue. Thecover of the book is 
graced by a handsome picture, the new beauti- 
tul Jackmanni Clematis, a hardy, continuous 
bloomer of early growth,a single plant some- 
limes producing as many as 5,000 blossoms. 
Among the specialties for »which: Mr. Buckbee 
is having the largest demands this year are the 
famous Quaker Uats, the hardiest and health- 
iest oat in existence, free from rust, and a won- 
derful yielder; his celebrated Great Liberty 
Field-Corn (first introduced last year), a world- 
beater in almost every section where corn is 
grown; Buckbee’s Great Western White Dent; 
the famous Rocky Ford Muskmelon; Buckbee’s 
Mastodon Maungel, and other standard varieties 
which have been thoroly tested and proved 
money-makers. The list is too long to give 
here. Send for his 132-page book and find * the 
key to success.” Address, H. W. Buckbee, 
Rockford, I1l., and please mention the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal when writing. 
















Good Instrumen 


Don’t confuse tnese instruments with fs, 
iosse Stargnia ar offers. They are 
gh grade, fu uaranteed, a 
ments FOR MUSICLANS. nm ae 
VIOLIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light red or amber 
full ebony trimmed, brazil wood bow’ 
pear! slide, full leather bound canvas 
case, extra set of strings, rosin, etc. 
worth #20, My Price $6.27. ‘ 
GUITAR —Solid Rosewood, standard 
size, ey inlaid, Spanish cedar 
neck, celluloid front, ebony finger 
best quality patent head. 
Full leather bound canvas case, 
lar price 818, My Price87.65 
MANDOLIN-—Solid Rosewood, 
19 ribs; celluloidfront; veneered 
head piece, handsomely inlaid. 
Elegant French Polish. Patent’ 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
$15. My Price, Only $7, with 
nee iw x." —_ set of 
strings an oise pick. Send for circy!) 
bigh grade musical instruments of a)! kinds . 


, Foal ‘auditorium, 
Te 


CHICAGO, 
FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the bes 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States, 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at.$1.00; or for $1.10 we wil) 
mail the Bee Journal one yeu 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 24! 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, Il! 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED.—A situation by a young married 
_ Man, to assist in or care for apiary, and 
fruit-growing. Experienced with bees; sober 
and reliable; handy with tools; small family, 
and musician. N.Y.State preferred. Address, 
J. H. CLUTE, 432 Scotland St., Orange, N.J. 


8A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. a 
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INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY. 


We want our customers to be periectly satisfied before: hey spend ther money . 
cla.ms of all incubators and then devi i 


SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENS 
than any other made. It's because they are so simple, sensible and sure, They are built tor 
busy people, who haven’t time to fuss and bother. Our catalogue is FREE. We doo! 
ask vou to pay for it. Isn’tit worth examining? ; 


| SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 
AMO RR Tne nme 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 







In vestigate the 
. We believe you wil] find that the 


E FOLDING BROODERS are giving better satisfaction 
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’ Anyone—Anywhere 









#| VEHICLES, 
a HARNESS. 




















Our vehicles and harness are shipped to any 
point in the United States on approval, and 
for comparison with any other goods. We 
are willing to take chances on pleasing you 
Are you willing to save money without tak- 
ing any chances? Our Split Hickory Vehicles 
are right in style, in quality and 1n price 
Write for our new catalogue and prices 0D 
seventy-six (76) different styles in vehicles 


and large assortment of harness. Buy direct 
from us, and save all dealers’ commissions 
and profits. We are manufacturers o! the 


famous Split Hickory Vehicles 


Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 
G W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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| know of isto pour the syrup in as ex- 

ed by Doolittle and others. ; 
ling on top of the hive is bad practice 
ly spring, as it is apt to let the heat out 
hive, unless it is well packt on top, and 
re at the entrance is liable to start rob- 
Square boxes could be made of very 
paper, that would be all right and 
I tried to make a few of them, but a 

is very bungling about such work. 
Bees might be fed in the spring by placing 
un empty super under the hive and syrup put 
‘nto almost any kind of a paper-bag, and put 
on the bottom-board. Unfinisht sections left 
from the previous season are also very nice to 

ice in stimulating acolony. WM. KERNAN. 

Sullivan Co., Pa., Feb. 4. 





The Swate Fields av Nu York. 


rhere’s many a field in Nu York that don’t 
be F. L. Field’s, an’ many av thim do be swate 
honey-tields, and do be loikin swate things 
an’ Amerikan things, an’ do be loikin the 
\merikan Ba Jurnal jist, an’ have sinse enuf 
to spake gintly an’ swately whin they have 
onything to say. The best thing Ould Doolit- 
tle eud do (as he’s there on the turf) wad be 
to Doosomthin, an’ go at wanst, froze or no 
froze. an’ turn under that Field an’ seed it to 
swate clover, an’ let the baze swaten it up a 
bit wid flyin’ over it an’ blawing their swate 
breath on the face av it, jist. Now here be- 
vant the Daddy av Wathers we do be glad to 
have Ould York sind the Ba Jurnal ivery 
wake, an’ when we are flush we’ull pay the 
yiper.and whin hard up we do be glad to 
have the Ba Jurnal come an’ cheer an’ swaten 
us. Should the toime cum whin we can’t git 
swateness enuf from it to pay, we’ull pay 
phawt’s doo, an’ wid a good-by an’ God-speed, 
quit frinds wid all the swate bhoys. 

Wid good wishes—an Ouid Nu Yorker. 

Carroll Co., lowa, Feb. 8. C. E. Morris. 





Report for 1900—Rendering Bees- 
wax. 


lhe past season was not a very good one in 
this locality. I secured about 200 pounds of 
comb honey from 16 colonies, spring count, 


and increast only one. They all have plenty 
f stores for winter, the hives averaging over 
) pounds each when put into the cellar. 
What honey | had to spare I sold in the home 
tarket at 15 and 16 cents per pound. 

11 rive my experience in rendering wax 
from ms. IT pounded and rubbed the 
old co nto tine bits, until they lookt like 
pinesawdust,then | weighed the crusht combs, 


and found that I had ‘14 pounds; this I 
divided into two equal parts, put into bags 
and soakt for 48 hours, the water being 
changed twice, and some of the dirt was 
squeezed out. I put one bag into an iron 
kettle partly full of water, and boiled it for 
some time, then I took ic from the stove and 
squeezed it. I repeated this operation three 
different times, until all the wax was ex- 
tracted. The 7 pounds of comb made 49 


ounces of clean wax, or 4324 percent wax. 

The7 pounds put into the solar wax-ex- 
tractor, and left in the hot sun at a tempera- 
ture of fror 


SO to 90 degrees for about 10 
(lays in June, made 15 ounces, or 1314 percent 


wax lhe slumgum was taken out of the ex- 
tractor and put into a thin cloth bag in the 
kettle. and treated the same as the other bag. 
rhe slumgum gave 28 ounces of wax, or 25 
percent. This shows that a great deal of 
Wan vasted in the slumgum if it is not 


boiled and 


squeezed as it should be. 
lhe , 


ook for the coming season is prom- 
esent, as the snow will protect the 
er from winter-killing. 

ARCHER L. WHITe. 
) Co., Wis., Feb, 12 





Care of Plants in Spring. 


springtime when plants are making 
‘rapid growth, particular attention 

en to training them. If neglected 
respect they soon get beyond control, 
© only Way to bring them into subjec- 
s by sacrificing a good deal of the 
have made. This there is no need 
the training is begun in the right 


ey 





way, arid at the right timie. If a branch is in- 
clined to outgrow others, pinch off the end of 
it, and keep all such branches from growing 
by pinching until other branches have had a 
chance to catch up. If a plant is not bushy 
and compact, make it so by pinching off the 
end of all its branches. Keep up this treat- 
ment until as many branches have started as 
you think the plant ought to have. If you 
desire a plant to grow in tree form train it to 
one stalk until it reaches the height you de- 
sire, and then nip off its top and force it to 
branch. Save the branches at the top to 
form the head of the tree. If you want a 
shrubbery plant begin the pinching process 
when it is small, thus forcing it to branch 
close to the 'pot. The old saying,‘‘as the 
twig is bent the tree inclines,’ applies perti- 
nently to the training of plants when in their 
early stages of development.—EBEN E. REx- 
FORD, in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Utah.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its regular spring meeting April 5th, 
at 10 o’clock a.m., in the City and County Build- 
ing at Salt Lake City. All arecordially invited. 
We expect to get out a treatise or pamphlet, the 
object of which will be to give the best and 

uickest method to discover, cure, and prevent 

isease among the bees, and the best way to 
protect them from their enemies. It will also 
contain other matter for the benefit of the in- 
dustry, including our State law. We will be 
pleased to receive communications from any of 
our bee-keepers upon any subject along the 
lines indicated. Address, Pres. E.S. Lovesy, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, or J. B. Face, Sec. 

East Mill Creek, Utah. 


j $10. in plants produce $4,069.10 in 10 
ears. k telling how to grow it, 4c 
G INSENG eside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y 
The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the —— of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


““"¥* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers 





Easy to Answer.—The goputarity of the Low- 
Down Farmers’ Handy Wagon is not difficult 
toexplain when we see how much easier the 
Handy Wagonis both onthe man who uses it 
and the horses which draw it. Being easy to 
load it saves the work of one man in doing 
aimostany kind of hauling. The tires being 
wide the wheels do not rut the ground, nor 
mire, and so the load draws just that much 
easier. 

The popularity of the Electric Handy Wagon, 
Electric steel wheels, and, for that matter, all 
Electric goods, is equally easy of explanation. 
It is based on their superiority, which is main- 
tained by careful selection of material and care- 
ful construction. The hub is made of a supe- 
rior cast-iron, fully 100 percent stronger than 
ordinary cast-iron. The spokes are cast in the 
hub by a special process, and have a head 
which effectually prevents their ever pulling 
out. They will remain tight in the hub as long 
as the wheel lasts. The outer ends of the spokes 
are securely fastened in the tire with a counter- 
sunk head and a substantial shoulder on the 
inner side of tire. The heads are countersunk 
clear thru, so that the spokes will remain solid 
in the tire until the tire wears out. Both tire 
and spokes are made of the best wrought steel, 
and guaranteed not to break in the coldest 
weather or on the rockiest road. The wheels, as 
a whole, are practically indestructible, and will 
last a long time. 

The Electric Wheel Company, at their fac- 
tory in Quincy, I1l., manufacture steel wheels 
(which are sold to farmers to fit any running- 
gears the farmer may have), handy wagons, 
tanks of allkinds, feed cookers, feed grinders, 
and other farmers’ supplies. We feel confident 
that every one of our readers will be interested 
in their catalog. Do not fail to send for it, and 
mention the American Bee Journal when writ- 
ing them. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—Fancy white comb, 1l6c; 
No. 1 white comt, 14@15c; fancy amber, 12@13c; 
No. 1 amber, 10@11c; fancy dark,10c; No.1 dark, 
8@%. White extracted, 74@8c; amber, 6%@ 
Tac; dark,64%c. Beeswax, 28c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Feb. 19.—Fancy white comb, 
10@16%c; amber, 12@13c; dark, 10c. Extracted, 
light, 9c; amber, 744@8%c. Demand fair; re- 
ceipts light. Beeswax, 22@28c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PrRopwcE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 9.—The market for comb 
honey is becoming very bare, altho the prices 
have not changed. Fancy white comb is still 
selling for l16c; no demand for darker grades. 
Extracted is in fairdemand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades from 64%@8c; only white clover 
brings from 84%@%. Beeswax, 2c. 

C. H. W. Weper. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Honey market is 
dull and prices nominal; light stock, but the 
cold weather is bad for it. Comb, in good order, 
not candied, white, 15@l6c; mixt,13@l4c; dark 
and buckwheat, 11@12c. Extracted, white, 
7@8c; mixt, 6@6%c; dark, 544@6c. 

H. R. Wriear, 


BuFFALO, Feb. 8. — Some more active this 
week, and may clean up better than expected 
awhile ago. Fancy 1-pound comb, 15@1l6c; No 
1, 14@15c; No. 2,12@13c: dark, buckwheat, etc., 
8@10c. Beeswax, 25@28c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, 17c; A No. 1, l6c; No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8c; light amber, 74%@8c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Comb honey is being 
well cleaned up on our market. The demand 
has lessened to quite an extent, on account, we 
presume, of the high prices which have been 
ruling. Fancy white siill brings 15@l6c in a 
small way: No. 1 white, 13@14c; amber, 11@12c: 
buckwheat, 10c. Extracted rather dull and not 
much doing. California white honey, 74%@8c a 
pound; light amber, 7c; Southern, from 60 to 70c 
per gallon; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Beeswax steady 
at 28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


DETROIT, Jan. 19—Fancy white comb, 15@1léc; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 12@13c Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@74¢c; amberand dark, 6@6%c. 
Beeswax, 26@27c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANcIscoO, Feb. 6.—White comb 13@ 
14cents; amber, 1146@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; light amber, 64%@7\c; 
amber, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Considering the light output of honey last 
spring from California apiaries, present offer- 
ings are of tolerably liberal volume and are 
mostly of amber grades. The market is slow 
at the quotations. It is reported on good author- 
ity that adulterated and imitation honey is be- 
ing dealt out in considerable quantity, which 
accounts in a great measure for the very limited 
business doing in the pure article. 





HONEY [ARKET.— We may have a customer 
within a short distance of you who wants your 
honey or beeswax. We are in close touch with 
all the markets; therefore write us regarding 
your crop, stating quantity, quality, and lowest 
cash price. References—Either Bank here for 
any business man in this city. 

Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


Piease mention Ree Journa) when writing, 





—DO YOU WANT A—— 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 
. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, I. 
47A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


F Supply Deal- 
Wi ( 6 ers’ Stock 
and Apiary, 


LOCATED IN MALDEN, MASS. 
S. A. FISHER, 
12 Pearl Street, = Boston, [lass. 
10A2t Please mention the Bee Journal 
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INCUBATOR 
ON TRIAL 


The Perfected Von Culin. 


Successful result of 25 years’ experience. 

Scientifically correct, practically perfect. 

Non-explosive metal lamps. 

Double and packed walls. 

Perfect regulation of heat and ventilation. 

Made of best materials, and highest quality 
of workmanship and finish. 


PRICES $7.00 AND UP, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR NO PAY. 


We make Brooders, Bee Hives & Supplies. 
¢#@~ Catalog and Price List sent Free. 


Tue W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Dept. Jamestown, N.Y. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writims 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5% 10% 25% Sob 
Sweet Clover (white) ......60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover .........+- 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover...........++- We 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover............--- 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ...........-80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat We 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


——FOR HIS 
‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











$2,000 in Cash Premiums.—This is one of 
the striking propositions presented to the 
reader of the seed catalog issued by F. B. Mills, 
of Rose Hill, N. Y., who has been advertising 
in our columns for some time past. We have 
inst received one of these catalogs, but space 
will not permit more than a brief reference to 
it. Doubtless hundreds of our readers already 
know Mr. Mills thru their dealings with him in 
the past, but to such as do mot enjoy his 
acquaintance in a business way, we can only 
say—send at once for one of his catalogs and 
see for yourself. It embraces everything in the 
way of standard field, garden and flower seeds, 
as wellas many novelties in each of these lines. 
The cash-premium proposition relates particu- 
larly to a new variety of oats—the Pan-A meri- 
can—being introduced by Mr. Mills this season. 
It appears he is sending free to certain reliable 
farmers 2-bushel lots of the seed, the only con- 
dition being that a certain portion of the crop is 
returned to him, and all receiving seed under 
the above conditions are allowed to compete for 
the cash premiums, which are many and very 
liberal. In connection with this same offer, is 
a free pass to the Pan-American Exposition, 
which will open at Buffalo, N. Y., this year. 
We feel sure the remarkably generous condi- 
tions of this offer willinterest a large number 
of our readers. The catalog is free. Send for 
it today, and in writing please mention the 
American Bee Journal. Ask Mr. Mills also for 
his new lettuce proposition by which another 
pass to the Exposition is to be awarded. 
















24th 
Year 


24th 
Year 


Dadant's Foundation. 


| Why does it sell 
so well? 








We guarantee 


satisfaction. Tes | TKK 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, || Because it has always given better satis- 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No faction than any other. 
LOSS. Because in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. | complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 















Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , Il. 
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© Gleanings in Bee-Guiture..  & 








- Is an illustrated semi-monthly, 32 pages and cover, ~ 
»$) at $1.00 a year. & 
= as — a e 

+) If you keep only a few bees you can’t afford to get along with- 
- out GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, as it will save many times its “ 
“~S cost the first season. Better get along without almost anything Keu- 
else than a good bee-paper. 


There is no use in our telling how 
good GLEANINGS is, as it will speak for itself if you will only let £/A 

us send you a sample copy for your name and address on a postal. & 
If you once see it we know you will want it. a 


® Look at Our Offers: 


cs 
+) Offer No. 21. Cr 
~ For 25 cents we will send GLEANINGS 6 months’ trial subscription to new 
subscribers. “ 
+) Offer No. 22. © 
Fr For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGs for one year and an untested Italian queen ¢ 


valued at 75 cents; but at this low price we reserve the right to send queen some 


»> time in July when we have a choice supply. & 
= 
; Offer No. 23. “ 
>>> _ For 3) cents we will send GLEANINGS from the time your subscription is re- Cm 
= ceived till Jan. 1, 1%2, so that the sooner you send in your order the more num- 


bers you will get. 


Offer No. 35. 


1 Gleanings one year and one untested red clever queen, $2.00. Gleanings one $ 
SS year and a tested red clover queen, $4.00; a select tested red clover queen and Lae 
< Gleanings one year for $6.00. We will begin mailing these queens in June. Or- < 
2 ders are already being entered and will be filled in rotation. Do not neglect to 2 
SS improve this oppertunity and get some choice stock. Send your order early so te 

you may get the queen correspondingly early in the season. S 
= Offer No. 25. - 
»»~»> For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGS one year and a Clark smoker, postage 20 Cr 
rs cents extra. Or, for $1.25 we will send the Corneil smoker, postage 25 cents extra. 5 
S$ an Offer No. 26, Ke. 

For $1.75 we will send GLEANINGS one year and our cyclopedia on bees, the 

© A BC of Bee-Culture, of 475 pages. - 

- ld as wellas new subscribers may take advantage of these > 
S several offers, but all arrears or back subscriptions must FIRST be Cu. 
“<< paid at 31.00a year. Refer to these offers by number to avoid ¥& 

> mistakes. - 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. § 
>.  aliads 144 & 146 Erie Street & 
BMS GEORGE W. YORK & CO., MAKER ES : 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUF’PLIES. Send to them fo 


their free Catalog. 


C 
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